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NEWS AND TRENDS IN FLORIDA INDUSTRY 


MAY 1958 


¢ Maule Builds the East Coast 
e Florida's Boat Builders Speak 
e Export Possibilities 


@ FLORIDA'S PROFIT KING — JIM WALTER CORP. 


The story of the mushrooming Jim 
Walter Corporation and its 36-year-old 
Jim Walter (below) who together 
are clipping off net profits at a 
current rate of about $6000.09 daily 





“I looked down into 


my open grave” 
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PaCeiMILS OF TICKEY OF ADMISSION TO THE IMPEACHMENT TRIAL 


“Mr. SENATOR Ross, HOW SAY YOU?” 

In the deathly silence of the Senate cham- 
ber, the freshman Senator from Kansas 
looked down, as he put it, into his own grave. 

On deliberately trumped-up charges, the 
bitterly fanatic leaders of Ross’s party were 
trying to vote President Johnson out of office 
—because Johnson stvod between them and 
their revenge on the defeated South. 

Nioss, they knew, also disliked Johnson 
and wanted to punish the South. But, taking 
no chances, they had warned him to vote 
“guilty” or face political suicide. 

And now, on that historic May morning in 
1868, the verdict had come to hang com- 
pletely on his vote. Virst falteringly, then 
loudly, he gave it: “Not guilty!” 

That was sheer moral principle speaking. 
Edmund loss refused to join a move he 
thought would wreck the historic powers of 
the Presidency. For this, he lost his future, 
lost his good name, aud saved for himseif 
only what he had saved for everyone: our 
democracy. 

Into the whole fabric of American democ- 
racy is woven the steel-tough moral fiber of 
men like Edmund Ross. Braver even than 
battle courage, it has helped America be- 
come strong in many ways. So strong, that, 
today, one of the world’s greatest guarantees 





It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series 
E Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings 
Plan. Once you’ve signed up at your pay office, 


of security is U.S. Savings Bonds. your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
For it is not American principal, but ceive pay good interest—3% a year, compounded 
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FLORIDA’S EXPORT POSSIBILITIES 
Florida is “missing the boat” in a number of 
export possibilities according to the Florida Devel- 
opment Commission’s foreign trade expert. The 
state’s proximity to the Caribbean countries and 
her expanding port facilities offer tremendous 
export potentials. 6 


HOW TO MAKE A MILLION ... 
The story of young Jim Walter and the fantastic 
growth of bis shell home construction business. 
From a meager start a few years ago bis company 
has swelled to one of Florida’s top profit makers— 
earning currently better than $1,000,000 per six 


months. 10 NEXT MONTH 


FLORIDA’S BOAT BUILDING INDUSTRY 
Here is a report from the people who build boats 
in Florida—what they think of future prospects 
for the industry—what and how many boats they 
are building—their problems in labor—bow com- 
petition is changing the industry, etc. This is 
a TREND survey-story. 20 


Du Pont 
in 
Florida 


Part I 


NEWS AND TRENDS 


MAULE BUILDS THE EAST COAST 


The Puerto Rican industrialist who gained control 





of the huge Maule Industries in 1954 talks about The intriguing story of the 

: . - a de ie dynasty carved in Florida by 
plans for his firm—Florida’s largest building one man’s money. Here is 
supply company. Nothing seems to shake bis a story that started during 
confidence in the growth of Southern Florida. 26 a challenging era of Florida's 


history. An enlightening ac- 
count of how the DuPont 
interests have become the 
most powerful single eco- 
nomic influence in Florida 
TREND scrutinizes the Du- 
Pont estate holdings and 
activities, and what they 
mean to you, in the first of 
a series starting next month 
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Herlong Says Foreign Trade 
Helps Florida Economy 


THE RECIPROCAL TRADE 
agreement program has many bene- 
fits, reports Congressman Herlong, 
member of the Ways and Means 
Committee holding hearings on 
renewal of the bill. For instance, 
the 5th Congressional District's 11 
counties shipped about $21% mil- 
lion worth of citrus abroad during 
the fiscal year 1956-57. Approx- 
imately 60% of the people gainfully 
employed in the District are favor- 
ably affected in their job because 
their employers export to foreign 
countries. Should our imports be 
increased, less than 5% of our work- 
ing force stands to be adversely 
affected in their jobs. 


Value of this country’s exports 
is $6 billion more than the value of 
all imports. Evidence is that even if 
all tariffs were suspended, fewer 
than 600,000 people in the whole 
nation would be adversely affected 
—while over 44% million people owe 
their jobs directly to foreign trade. 

“With these conclusions,” says 
Herlong, “I think it is a fair state- 
ment that both the U.S. and the 5th 
Congressional District will benefit by 


extending the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements program. 
“FLORIDA’S GROWTH of the 


past ten years has been fantastic,” 
State Sen. Doyle E. Carlton, Jr. of 
Wauchula told members of the 
Dade County Bar Assn. recently in 
Miami, “but it came to us in spite 
of ourselves. 


“If this growth is to continue,” 
he said, “every section and every 
segment of Florida must accept its 
responsibilities to the entire state. 


“We are proud of our versatility, 
our tourist industry, our cattle, our 
citrus industry and our _ timber 
industry. 

“But all too often this diversity 
is the mother of our problems. North 
Florida fails to understand the prob- 
lems of South Florida, and the citrus 
industry or the timber industry fails 
to understand the problems of the 
rapidly growing cities.” 
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WHAT WILL THE WORLD be 
like in the year 2,000? 

Here’s how Louis Wolfson, Miami 
Beach financier and head of the 
mighty New York engineering firm 
of Merritt-Chapman and Scott sees 
it: 

“Man will prove too intelligent to 
use the atom to destroy himself. 
The fruits of progress will be 
increasingly devoted to improve- 
ment of living standards. 

“Nuclear and solar power will be 
the primary sources of energy. Space 
travel will be comparatively routine. 
Weather control will be an estab- 
lished fact. 

“Industrial automation will bring 
with it a four day and possibly a 
three-day week,” said Wolfson, as 
a time capsule in the new duPont 
Plaza center was sealed. 

“Cures will be found for the 
major killers of today and man’s 
life span will be increased. The 
network of throughways we are now 
building will create ‘strip cities’ 
many miles long,” Wolfson added. 


FLORIDA POWER AND LIGHT 
vice president M. B. McDonald said 
his company had not broken off 
negotiations with the Houston Texas 
Gas and Oil Corp. for the purchase 
of natural gas. “We will always be 
interested in cheaper fuels,” McDon- 
ald said. The Houston Company 
has been delayed in their efforts to 
start constructing the 2600 mile gas 
line from Baton Rouge by legal 
complications. 


HUGE BILLBOARD COLOR 
PHOTO layouts will be “common- 
place in five years,” according to 
Color Corporation of America, 
Tampa, which recently took deliv- 
ery on the first equipment to do this 
sort of work. 

The big enlarger is said to be cap- 
able of reproducing a color segment 
40 inches by 20 feet at an exposure 
duration. The manufacturer of the 
quipment states it can blow up a 
35-millimeter film to 40x60 inches 
with “needle sharpness.” 


A RECESSION-FIGHTING cam- 
paign is being waged by the Belle 
Glade Chamber of Commerce. It 
is aimed at stimulating more pur- 
chases in local stores. 

The Chamber is employing a 
slogan which has been catching on 
—“Sales Mean Jobs—Buy Something 
Now.” 


“BEFORE SPUTNIK got in the 
air Russia was producing 60,000 en- 
gineers annually against 22,000 in 
the U. S.” Dr. John S. Allen, presi- 
dent of the not-yet-built University 
of South Florida told members of 
the Tampa Advertising Club. 

“We could make up this deficit of 
engineers from the boys and girls 
who fail to go to college in America,” 
he said. He said a restudy of edu- 
cation in Florida shows that there 
may be as many as 158,000 college 
students in 1970. 

“We believe in soil conservation 
in this country, I think we should 
believe in education conservation.” 
Dr. Allen said there must be more 
scholarships, part time jobs, and 
information made available to those 
who want to attend college. 


“KEEP JUICE STANDARDS 
HIGH and don't take a short cut 
to what looks like success,” says 
Homer E. Hooks, Citrus Commission 
general manager. He urges citrus 
juice processors to exercise the 
same self-imposed quality standards 
on themselves as they were 
scrambling for markets. 

Despite substantially higher prices, 
national demand for Florida citrus 
remains high. Frozen concentrate 
consumers spent $2,401,000 in No- 
vember at an average of 15.4¢ per 
six-ounce can. In February, with 
prices up 5¢ per can, they bought 
$2,424,000 worth. 

Fresh orange sales also soared. 
In January, paying 9¢ per dozen 
above the pre-freeze prices, consum- 
ers bought 6,000 boxes more than 
in November. “Our hard-hitting 
advertising contributed much to this 
unusual trend,” says Hooks. 
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CUT TAXES—DONT CUT. 
Spend—don't spend. This is the con- 
tradictory advice for fighting the 
recession. 

Senator Holland and Representa- 
tives Haley and Herlong favor tax 
cuts to “stimulate business and 
create jobs without inflation.” Hol- 
land and Haley also urge state and 
Federal public works spending. 

Herlong sees little good in WPA- 
like projects. “In the depression and 
intense deflation of the 30's we 
needed the measure of inflation this 
pump-priming caused,” he reasons. 
“If there's one thing this country 
does not need now, it is further 
inflation.” 

Edward T. McCormick, president 
of the American Stock Exchange, 
New York, speaking in Florida, 
opposed excessive government ex- 
penditure and tax cuts. “Few of 
our elected officials are heeding the 
dangerous economic consequences 
of creating, in a single year, a 
deficit that would come to approx- 
imately $15 billion,” he stated. 


“THE SOUTH’S INDUSTRIAL 
development and Florida’s phenom- 
enal electronics growth were factors 
that decided us on Florida as the best 
site for our operations,” says Jerome 
B. Herbert, vice president and 
director of Florida Electronics De- 
velonment Corp. Moving from Dal- 
las, and considering Hollywood as 
site of new headquarters and factory, 
the firm manufactures an auto- 
matically-controlled sorter for uran- 
ium ore. Planned projects are 
analysis, assay and sorting of non- 
radioactive material by induced 
radioactivity; radio-isotope tracing 
and automation controls using radio- 
active materials. 

CHARLES R. SLIGH, executive 
vice president of the National Asso- 
of Manufacturers, called 
Walter Reuther “the greatest menace 
in the country today” during a 
speech at the Largo Chamber of 
Commerce. He did not expand on 
this description of Reuther, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers, 
but he did say the labor leader has 
placed in power practically every 
officeholder in Michigan from the 
governor on down. 

Sligh said there are 167 members 
of Congress responsible to labor 
unions for putting them in office. 

“If this trend is not reversed,” 
Sligh said, “there may come a time 
when a few labor leaders will con- 
trol the whole government of this 
country.” 


“FLORIDA INCORPORATIONS 
are off for the first time in several 
years, said W. S. Gray, adminis- 
trative assistant to the Secretary of 
State, Tallahassee. “However, Flor- 
ida is still in third place in new 
business incorporations, led only by 
New York and California.” 

In 1957, 9,890 new Florida busi- 
nesses incorporated, an increase of 
1,043 over 1956. (New York and 
California while still numerically in 
the lead, showed decreases for the 
year of 794 and 989, respectively.) 
However, December of 1957 was 
741, down 46 from the December, 
1956 total of 787. February, 1958's 
total of 643, while continuing down, 
still keeps Florida in the Big Three, 
nationally. 


COMMITTEE OF 1. Tampa 
Chamber of Commei as been 
instrumental in moving 72 new 
industries to the area and its Indus- 
trial Park, says Henry Toland, past 
chairman of the group. General 
Mills feed plant is one of the busi- 
nesses representing a total capital 
investment of $162 million, payrolls 
of $17,400,000. 

“With more than 6,000 organiza- 
tions in the U. S. devoted to efforts 
to attract industry, we were engaged 
in a highly competitive endeavor,” 
Toland states. “Nevertheless we 
have kept to our resolve not to ‘buy’ 
new industry with free land or 
financial concessions. Though some 
cities favor this policy, we consider 
it unsound.” 


ONE WAY BIG CORPORA- 
TIONS save money is by retiring 
people—and retired people come to 
Florida, especially the West Coast 
and Central areas, says Roger 
Babson. 

“Miami and the lower East Coast, 
living on ‘rich people’ who will stop 
spending, will be hurt by the reces- 
sion,” the economist predicts. “West 
Coast industry will probably suffer, 
too, but this area’s economy should 
weather the recession through in- 
comes of retired people from the 
North.” 


“MORE THAN HALF of the 
plants which duPont has constructed 
since the war are located in the 
South,” Pierre S. duPont Iil, of E. 
I. duPont de Nemours & Company, 
said recently. 

He predicted a boom in business 
and industry throughout the South 
“in the years immediately ahead.” 
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each month 


because this monthly 
news letter... . 


® Quickly sums up 
significant Florida 
West Coast business 
developments. 
(Four minutes 
reading time for the 
busy executive. ) 


® Gives detailed 
monthly listings of 
new business and 
industry. 


@ Presents exclusive 
surveys on major 
business problems. 


@ Accurately pinpoints 
future Florida West 
Coast business 
trends. 
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TRADE: 


FLORIDA IS MISSING 
export possibilities that 
are “fantastic” says I. P. 
Pedraza, Florida De- 
velopment Commission 
foreign trade expert. 


Florida’s 
EXPORT 


Possibilities 
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nternational Trade may be the sleeping giant in 
Florida’s economy. 

The state has more ports than any other in the 
Union and more than any equal area in the world. 

American investments abroad exceed $22 billion, 
including more than $7 billion in Latin America. 
United States companies produced $10.8 billion in 
goods and services for use abroad, including $2.8 billion 
in Latin America, in 1956. 

Florida should be getting a large percentage of this 
flow of trade through her 12 deep water ports. 

Puerto Rico last year imported nearly $750 million 
in goods from the United States, a good 20 per cent 
of which could come from Florida. 

These are some of the facts which I. P. Pedraza, 
manager of the International Trade Department of the 
Florida Development Commission, advances in sup- 
port of a state export potential which he terms 
“fantastic.” 

Just Returned 

With representatives of Jacksonville, Ft. Pierce and 
Palm Beach ports and Port Everglades at Ft. Lauder- 
dale, he has just returned from Puerto Rico, following 
up discussions initiated last year on_ establishing 
expanded and more direct shipping services between 
the areas. 

San Juan alone has 17 docks but facilities are insuffi- 
cient and a vast expansion program is now under way. 
Efforts are continuing to establish a regular shipping 
line and lower ocean freight rates. Only small ships 
can be used in exporting to Puerto Rico because the 
Commonwealth imports far more than it exports to 
this country and large ships can’t carry small loads 
one way economically. 

Puerto Rico’s 2% million population averages 600 
persons to the square mile and in the past decade 500 
new industrial plants have been established there. It 
has achieved one of the most prosperous economies 
in Latin America. 
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Puerto Rico’s imports are climbing more than 10 
per cent a year. Only a small portion of goods exported 
to Puerto Rico are being shipped from Florida despite 
the fact that the state produces the major exports and 
despite the fact that Florida’s East Coast harbors are 
the shortest distance to the Commonwealth, Pedraza 
points out. 

Distance Advantage 

The distance is 960 to 1,000 miles compared with 
1,150 from Georgia, 1,375 from Baltimore and 1,500 
and up from Gulf of Mexico ports. 


Florida products are now going to Puerto Rico 
mostly by way of Mobile, Savannah and even Balti- 
more, representing a great loss in revenue to the state, 
the ports and allied economy, according to Pedraza's 
studies. 

Florida is now arranging trade missions to the 
Caribbean, Latin America and Western Europe to 
develop commercial relations between those areas and 
the state’s manufacturers. Contact is maintained with 
development commissions abroad and with foreign 
purchasing agencies in America. 

A Florida representation at the International Exhi- 
bition in Brussels is being considered. A new publi- 
cation in the form of a foreign trade directory is now 
being printed. A state port and international airport 
facilities and statistics report is widely distributed. 

Exporting via Florida ports adds up to more reve- 
nue for port facilities, docking business, warehousing, 
transportation and manufacturing. 

Down through the ages a flourishing trade has 
spelled prosperity for nations, Pedraza points out. He 
sees the objective of expanding Florida’s exporting 
business as “at least as important” as new industry in 
achieving a strong, stable economy. 

Mississippi, Louisiana, ‘New York, Georgia, Cali- 
fornia, Virginia, North Carolina and Texas have come 
to view this endeavor as so important that separate 
state Departments of Commerce or similar independent 
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DISTANCE TO: 


FLORIDA 960 miles 
Georgia 1150 miles 
Baltimore 1375 miles 
Gulf Ports 1500+ miles 


trade promotion departments have been set up. 

Florida’s maritime commerce has increased 140 
per cent in the past three years, compared with a 
national average increase of 40 per cent, according 
to U. S. Customs figures. 

That is good, Pedraza admits, but he maintains it 
could be much more. 

In tonnage, ports at Tampa, Jacksonville and Ft. 
Lauderdale (Port Everglades) lead the state in that 
order. In value, the leaders are Palm Beach, Jackson- 
ville and Port Everglades, in that order. Port Ever- 
glades is showing the most rapid advance. 

Deep Water Ports 

The state’s other deep water ports are Cape Cana- 
veral, Ft. Pierce, Miami, Boca Grande, Port St. Joe, 
Panama City and Pensacola. There are 17 other ports, 
the main ones located at Key West, Fernandina, St. 
Augustine, Melbourne, Ft. Myers, Punta Gorda, Char- 
lotte Harbor, Port Ingles, Apalachicola and St. Marks. 

Tampa exported 276,306 tons in January and 
imported 663,000 tons. Chemicals, machinery, foods, 
scrap and other products are exported throughout the 
world from Tampa. Imports are largely petroleum 
products. Tampa exports were down 5,905 tons from 
January of last year but imports were up 61,426 tons. 

Although figures are not available, Tampa exports 
probably are up in dollar volume because of a differ- 
ent type of phosphate shipped. In January of 1957 
the large phosphate rock was going out. This year 
the cargo is the fine phosphate which weighs less but 
is much more valuable. 

Port Everglades, for another example, exported 
136,386 tons in January, gain of 7,404 tons, and imported 
413,381 tons, a gain of 12,279. This port, deepest in 
Florida, is located on the sea. Quantities of molasses 
are shipped to England and Belgium, scrap to Germany 
and Japan. There is a large inbound traffic in oil, 
mostly from Venezuela. 

(Continued on Next Page) 


WHAT PUERTO RICO WANTS TO BUY 


FROM FLORIDA: 


VEGETABLES 

FRUITS 

TEXTILES 

FABRICATED LEATHER GOODS 
WOOD PRODUCTS 

PULP AND FIBRE PRODUCTS 
METAL PRODUCTS 

CHEMICALS 

STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
PETROLEUM DERIVATIVES 

MISC. MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 
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General Cable 


meets the challenge 


of FLORIDA 


Uos in’ a challenge to a manufacturer when a state continues to 
grow as rapidly as Florida; but General Cable met the challenge 
and has kept pace with it. Greatly expanded manufacturing facili- 
ties in General Cable’s Tampa plant are producing electrical wires 
and cables to meet the demands of Florida’s growing utility, tele- 
phone and construction companies. 


In addition, General Cable has strategically located Sales Offices 
and Distributing Centers in Jacksonville, Miami and Tampa, with 
complete stocks available for prompt delivery throughout the state. 








General Cable Quality Products 

made in Florida: 

e Paper Insulated Lead Covered © 
Telephone Cable 

e Thermoplastic Building Wire 

e Bare Aluminum, Bare ACSR, 
Copper and Aluminum 
Weatherproof Wire 

e Copper and Aluminum 
Service Drop Cables 


GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Offices and Distributing Centers Coast-to-Coast 
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Export... 


t 


A variety of products moves out 
of the various Florida ports. Out of 
Pensacola was shipped 8,000 tons of | 
fertilizer in November to Greece, 
representing a tremendous increase, 
while the exporting of this product | 


was dropping sharply on a national * M 
level. It is a by-product of Chem- 
strand, one of the nation’s largest "C 
chemical industrial plants, and of +} 
Escambia County Chemical Co. | 
Naval stores, flour, grain, cotton, 
steel products and lumber also move NI 
out of the Pensacola port. D a 
Jacksonville's cargo is general, tin 
mostly bound for Europe. The port he 
enjoys a big trade in paper products — we 


with northern Europe. Naval stores, a 
lumber and wood pulp move out to 
Europe and the Caribbean, metal 


ne 

scrap to Germany and Japan and * du 

Kaolin throughout the world. ws 

M 

Miami Trade ’ G 

Miami exporting is mainly in pas- “ 
sengers and miscellaneous trade, 

covering a wide variety of foods and + W 


consumer goods produced mainly in | © 


Dade and Broward counties. fie 
‘ —— ’ ct 

The Development Commission's a 
International Trade Department it 
head is peculiarly qualified by birth, dl 
education and experience for the job. a 
Born in Paris of a Spanish father ti 


and California mother, Isidoro Paul —  p 
de Pedraza is married to Nellie 
Vickers, a U. S. citizen born in | ¢ 
Brussels. His primary education was \ 
L 
€ 


obtained in Spain, Belgium and Eng- 
land. He majored in law, political 
economy and journalism at Madrid 
University and studied industrial } 
engineering two years at College St. 
Louis in Brussels. 


Wide Experience 


His experience includes banking, I 
industry and extensive newspaper | 
work, the latter including a stint [ 
with Reuters in London and several 
years with Beaverbrook newspapers 
of London. Before joining the Devel- 
opment Commission in 1957 he was 
the Beaverbrook manager of the 
Iberian Bureau, embracing Spain, 
Portugal and North Africa, and pre- ' 
viously was assistant head of the 
Paris bureau, chief correspondent for 
Spain and Portugal and manager for } 
Spain. 

Pedraza has traveled extensively 
in Europe, Africa and the Middle | 
East and speaks and writes fluently } 
English, Spanish, French, Portu- 
guese and Italian, with some know]- 
edge of German. 
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Miami Executives Rate Themselves 
“Good Administrators’ in Test 


THE GREATER MIAMI BUSI- 
NESS EXECUTIVE rates himself as 
a good administrator, though some- 
times a bit confused as to where 
he is going. He thinks he gets along 
well with people but admits being 
a little low at technical skills. 

This is how some 100 Dade busi- 
ness executives rated themselves 
during two executive training ses- 
sions presented by O. H. Lyon, Inc., 
Miami management training firm for 
Greater Miami Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation members. 

A composite “management profile” 
was composed of the results of each 
executive rating himself in 11 major 
fields of executive activity. The 
composite showed Miami executives 
consider their strong points as abil- 
ity to give orders and co-ordinate 
the work of others, but rated them- 
selves lower on the necessary execu- 
tive functions of setting objectives, 
planning and organizing. 

Hal Lyon, head of the training 
firm, said that the comparative 
youth of most Florida managers and 
executives was the reason for the 
executives to grade themselves high 
in the fields of communications, 
gaining respect, and winning co- 
operation. 

It's also due in part, he said, to 
Florida’s easy way of life which 
“eases up tensions that breed poor 
human relations.” 


TAMPA HARBOR ranked third 
in the nation in March, 1958, 
export and coastal carloads un- 
loaded, William Gillen, chairman of 
the port development committee of 
the Greater Tampa Chamber of 
Commerce, said. 

With a total of 6860 cars handled 
at the port in March, Tampa fol- 
lowed only New York and New 
Orleans. 

Fourth through 10th in the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads sta- 
tistics count were: Galveston, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Baltimore, Houston, Phil- 
adelphia, Los Angeles and Port 
Arthur, Texas. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HIS- 
TORY the stock of the huge Florida- 
born Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., 
Inc. was available to the public late 
last month. The Lykes family 
decided to put 300,000 shares on the 
market and the proceeds will be 
used in the purchase of five modern 
cargo vessels being built by Ingalls 
Shipbuilding Corporation. The com- 
pany was started about 1900 by the 
late Dr. H. T. Lykes, of Brooksville. 
Revenues in 1957 were $89,530,000. 
The company has no debt. 


DECLINE IN REVENUES OF 
NATIONAL AIRLINES was due to 
a suspension of service resulting 
from a strike, and industry-wide 
decreased load factors during the 
months of October, November and 
December 1957, according to G. T. 
Baker, president and board chair- 
man. The resulting net loss for the 
quarter, after depreciation charges 
of $1,838,153 and income tax credit 
of $1,380,000, was $879,870. Net 
profit in the same period last year 
was $498,610, after all taxes and 
charges. 

National operations were com- 
pletely suspended from September 
23 to October 24 as a result of a 
series of wildcat strikes among agent 
personnel in major system cities. 
This, together with general eco- 
nomic conditions in the nation 
caused a decline of approximately 
$3 million in revenues in the second 
quarter in comparison with the same 
period last year, Baker stated. 


MRS. MILDRED BURR, U. S. 
Department of Commerce economist 
assigned to Bolivia, has been in 
Florida holding conferences in the 
interest of trade between the Flor- 
ida area and Bolivia. Being stressed 
is the fact that Bolivia is the only 
significantly Western Hemisphere 
producer of tin and such strategic 
minerals as antimony, copper, tungs- 
ten and zinc. 

The foreign market is free, all 
existing trade controls having been 
lifted by the Bolivian government 
in December, 1956. 


GENERAL PORTLAND CE- 
MENT COMPANY will make cap- 
ital expenditures estimated at $8,- 
500,000 in 1958, a large portion of 
which will be for the completion of 
a new 2,500,000 barrel plant in 
Dade County, near Miami, accord- 
ing to the company’s annual report 
to stockholders. 

Smith W. Storey, president, said 
the new plant will be ready for 
operation this month (May) and 
will increase the company’s over- 
all productive capacity to 18,800,000 
barrels per year. 

General Portland has plants at 
Tampa and Miami, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Fort Worth, Houston, and 
Dallas, Texas. 


THE FLORIDA CITRUS COM- 
MISSION has adopted a get tough 
policy in dealing with mislabeling 


of Florida citrus products. The 
Commission said it would report 
all mislabeling violations “to the 


Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Administration or other enforcing 
city and state agencies,” and agreed 
to “aid and assist the enforcing offi- 
cers in preventing the mislabeling 
of any Florida citrus product to the 
end that the public will not be mis- 
lead or deceived.” 

The strongly-worded _ resolution 
was drafted to forestall shipment of 
Florida citrus products, particularly 
concentrates and chilled juices, from 
the state under labels which would 
not truthfully describe the product. 


AMINERALOGICAL RE- 
SEARCH LABORATORY has been 
put into operation by International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation 
at its Experimental Research Sta- 
tion in Mulberry. 

Dr. I. M. LeBaron, IMC research 
vice president, said that the opening 
that the new lab, unique in the 
mining industry, would allow full- 
range mineral investigations, from 
studying composition of new-found 
ores to checking out the economic 
soundness of mining and marketing 
them. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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JIM WALTER CORPORATION: 
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A dynamic 36-year-old Florida indus- . 
trialist, Jim Walter, leads a unique 
home building business into a 
flourishing eight-state bonanza. 

* 

' 


How to Make a Million 


ia Walter is riding the crest of the nation’s wave 
of home building—riding it in a twin-engined company 
plane. 

Of sizeable new Florida industries, the Walter 
Corp. probably is reigning champion in percentage 
gain in profits. This company and its subsidiaries has 
managed to more than double its profits in nearly every 
period to date. 


World’s Largest 

Current net profits just released for the first six 
months of this fiscal year were just over $1,000,000— 
or about $175,000 per month. This doubles last year’s 
pace. 

Headed by young Walter, the corporation’s upward 
zoom in a mere three years to annual profits that are 
presently clicking off at a two million dollar average 
makes fitting their advertising as The World’s Largest 


By BILL WEST 
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(EVERY SIX MONTHS) | 


and Best Builders of Shell Homes. 
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“Theyre well suited to this do-it-yourself era, 
says Jim Walter, describing a shell house as one whose 
exterior is completely finished by the builder. “Except 
for flooring, partition studs and ceiling joists, the inte- 
rior is unfinished. It’s up to the purchaser to install- , 
or have installed—plumbing, wiring and wall paneling.” 

Jim Walter's first shell house, the Lakeshore, at 
model built in 1946 to sell at $995 cash, was also his | 
office. Still maintained in the Sulphur Springs area 
of Tampa—and still $995—the one-bedroom Lakeshore 
continues to show and sell Walter shell houses. t 

New, expansive offices on Dale Mabry Highway in 
Tampa now headquarter 36-year-old Jim Walter and 
his three-year-old corporation. Of 40 branches located | 
in eight southern states, 17 are in Florida. . 

“I'm ambitious,” Walter admits with a smile, “but 
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even I didn’t dream we'd grow as fast as we have.” 


Those who knew Jim Walter as a boy remember 
him as a likeable, yet quiet, personality. Maintaining 
average grades in Plant City and Tampa schools, he was 
one of that substantial student body citizenry who 
choose not to create headlines through either touch- 
downs or delinquency. 

Few, if any, were indications that within Jim Walter 
lurked business ability of the brand it takes to become 
a pioneer in housing tailored to the special requirements 
of certain home owners. 

Sitting across the desk from this busy man, by actual 
count, his phone rang six times in five minutes. Unable 
to avoid hearing his crisp, concise answers to these 
phone calls, one recognizes that a vital tool of this 
man is swift judgment. 

Jim Walter’s business background began with two 
years of working for his father, followed by four years 
as a Navy storekeeper. After his discharge from the 
service, his future-focussed eye zeroed in on the hous- 
ing situation. Lots of building going on—yes, for those 
who could afford it. 

“But what about the little guy, the one 
thin wallet?” Walter says. “It occurred to 
nothing much was being built in his price 
decided to try to do something about it.” 

Beginning operations in 1946 with modest cap- 
italization the budding building enterprise merged with 
the Walter Construction Company. In August, 1955 
this partnership was recapitalized and incorporated 
under its present style, the Jim Walter Corporation. 
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The Success System 

Young married, older pensioners and other retired 
folk—many are the types of those of limited income 
who achieve home ownership through purchase of a 
Walter shell house. 

Soon after the debut of the $995 Lakeshore came 
six other two- or three-bedroom models. All six—and 
this in itself is a minor miracle—continue at their 
original prices ranging from $1,395 to $2,345. 

The corporation builds a total of 18 models but 
shows only eight, suited to their particular locale. All, 
incidentally, are often bought for use as beach or 
lake cottages, summer or suburban homes. 

“Costs of finishing one of our shell homes are var- 
iable,” Walter comments. “They depend on how much 
work the purchaser wishes to do himself, how much 
he lets out to a contractor and, of course, how elabor- 
ately he finishes the interior.” 

Asked if his company deals with real estate specu- 
lators, Jim Walter states, “Never. We do not sell 
land. Our business consists solely of building houses.” 

The buyer of a Walter shell home must, then, own 
a building site, free and clear. He must have suffi- 
cient capital to finish the home. And he must have 
income sufficient to meet monthly payments spread 
over a short term—four or five years. 


Sound Investments 


It follows that the corporation’s delinquency ratio 
is strikingly low. And where in other, more typical 
“developments” only one in 100 buyers pays cash, 
about one of ten Walter buyers pays cash for his shell 
home. 

“We gage down payments according to circum- 
stances and credit ratings,” Walter states. “Sometimes 
none is required—or it may run to $500. Average is $70.” 

A company survey shows that 67% of their cus- 
tomers are skilled workers, laborers, truck drivers or 


retired persons. Roughly 75% of shell house buyers 
do most of the finishing themselves. The job most 
frequently given out to contractors is plumbing. 

Currently the Jim Walter Corporation sells about 
600 houses a month; its aim is 1,200. 

Volume gains of the concern, uninterrupted and 
impressive, jumped from approximately 58% during 
the first five years to an annual gain of 90% during the 
succeeding four years. An increase of over 200% was 
scored in 1956. Close of the fiscal year in August, 1957 
showed a volume increase during the preceding 18 
months of 300% above the prior year and a half. 

Stock, on sale “over the counter,” has risen in 
recent “recession” months from $23 to approximately 


Net Profits 

Net profits jumped from $392,844 in 1956 to 
$1,212,010 in 1957. But that’s history! The company’s 
six month’s statement just out show a net profit of 
$1,026,278. This period ended February 28, 1958. 
Included here are accounts of the corporation and its 
four wholly-owned subsidiary companies, which are: 

Dixie Building Supplies, Inc., supply house whose 
function is the buying and selling of materials for 
the building of shell homes. 

Mid-State Investment Corporation, which purchases 
notes from the Jim Walter Corporation and also hand- 
les all installment collections. 

Best Insurors, Inc., qualified to make available 
necessary fire and extended coverage insurance on all 
shell homes constructed by the corporation. 

J. W. Walter, Inc., which guarantees mortgages 
sold to outside investors. However, since the corpora- 
tion now handles its own mortgages, this subsidiary’s 
function is diminishing as the old outstanding mortgages 
are being retired. 

Corporation officers are Walter, president; James 
O. Alston, executive vice-president, and Arnold F. 
Saraw, secretary-treasurer. 


Key Men 

These three men form the operational triangle of 
the company. Walter is the finance star, Alston is the 
capable operations man handling sales and construc- 
tion, and Saraw is the expert in accounting matters. 

Walter says this trio makes it a “habit” not to fly 
in the company plane as a group. 

In addition to the officers just named, the Board 
of Directors is made up by Ted Meares, president of 
South Miami Realty, Inc.; Norman Stallings, partner 
in Shackleford-Farrior-Shannon & Stallings, and 
Ernest M. Knapp, president of Ferro Machine & 
Foundry, Inc. 

Though Jim Walter insists his corporation is more 
interesting than he is, one learns that he is married 
and the father of two boys, aged eight and ten. His 
favorite sport is golf—“I'm an 80's to 90 man’—with 
hunting a close second. 

“It’s really the team that counts.” He pushes back 
his desk chair, rises and reaches for a briefcase. “Homes 
by the thousands, built for the millions—that about 
describes our goal. And—” he grins and glances at his 
watch—“if we're going to make it, I'd better get out 
to the airport.” 

Briefcase swinging, he departs, this “young man in 
a hurry.” Headed for the airport, where the pilot of 
the twin-engined Beechcraft waits to speed him to one 
of the 17 Florida corporation branches, or perhaps 
one of the 23 others in Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas, or North Carolina. 
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HOW TO DO BUSINESS with 
The Martin Company—Orlando: 


1. Vendor should write N. E. Hol- 
lands, manager Procurement Evalu- 
ation & Services, Procurement Di- 
vision, Martin-Orlando. State kind 
of work in which the facility is 
involved, brief description of facil- 
ity, and kind of work vendor wants 
to do in the future. 


2. If letter indicates vendor is 


qualified, Martin forwards a detail 
facility questionnaire asking for spe- 
cific capabilities of vendor's plant— 
equipment, expansibility, general fi- 
nance, background of key personnel, 
extent of quality assurance programs. 

3. Meanwhile a survey team may 
be scheduled for physical review of 
vendor's facility. Evaluation may 
determine: nature and extent of 
contracts that could be handled by 
vendor, as measured by type of 
accounting systems, financial re- 
sources. Background of key per- 
sonnel, availability of skilled labor. 
Quality control programs, use of 
test equipment, to assure quality of 
vendor's product. Past performance, 
planned operations, as evidence of 
vendor's ability to meet schedules. 

4. If vendor meets all require- 
ments, he is listed as an approved 
source of supply. 

5. Martin’s Procurement Division 
is alerted to vendor's capabilities. 
Any requirements for which the 
facility has capability automatically 
results in consideration for invita- 
tion to competitive bidding. 

Provided vendor can comply in 
all pertinent respects, business is 
placed on basis of successful bidder 
in competition. Equal consideration 
is given small business in respect to 
large business. 


ADVERTISING PAYS, small loan 
companies of Florida are proving 
by their current annual advertising 
budget of more than $1% million. 
Increases averaging 6% in advertis- 
ing budgets have resulted in state- 
wide increases of more than 10% of 
total loan volume. 


REQUESTED INCREASE of $1,- 
750,000 federal funds, if granted by 
Congress, will be used on channels 
and turning basins of Port Tampa 
and Alafia River, says Congressman 
Cramer. This will mean a comple- 
tion date of March, 1960 for Tampa’s 
harbour development, instead of 
that presently set for early 1959. 
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AN ALL-TIME record haul for 
shrimp boats operating out of Key 
West was racked up during March 
when 1,726,900 pounds of shrimp 
was brought in, it was disclosed 
recently by Clinton E. Nickerson, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
agent. 

Nickerson said there were 435 
shrimp boats fishing the Tortugas 
and Campeche shrimp beds and 
docking at Key West during the 
month. That compared with 315 
boats in 1957 and 270 in 1956. 

Included in the total poundage 
for the month was 1,680,700 pounds 
from the Tortugas beds and only 
46,200 from the Campeche beds off 
the coast of Mexico. 


A NEW pumping station, known 
as S-3 and controlling water from a 
129-square-mile area, has brought to 
six the number of such stations which 
the Central and Southern Florida 
Flood Control District now has in 
operation. 

Bolivar F. Hyde, director of the 
district, said the new station, re- 
cently placed in operation, is located 
at the confluence of Lake Okeecho- 
bee and the Miami Canal. 

Three vertical pumps which can 
move more than a billion and a half 
gallons of water out of the Miami 
Canal and into Lake Okeechobee 
every 24 hours, are now in operation. 


INDUSTRIAL INJURIES hit an 
all time high in Florida in 1957, 
and so far this year are running even 
higher. James T. Vocelle, State 
Industrial Commission Chairman, 
said 173,000 accidents were reported 
last year. That topped 1956 by 
8,812. 

During the first three months of 
this year there were 53 industrial 
fatalities in the state, nine more 
than the 44 recorded in the first 
quarter last year. Injuries for the 
first quarter this year were 40,000 
compared to 38,000 for the first 
quarter of 1957. 


NEW CONVENTION FACILI- 
TIES have been added in Tampa by 
a contract recently signed by the 
Interbay Chamber of Commerce and 
officials of Tampa's Jai Alai fronton 
providing the largest convention 
seating and off-street parking facili- 
ties in the city. 
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THE NATIONS LEADING 
TREE FARM STATE is Florida 
with 4,534,528 acres under the 
American Forest Product Industries’ 
sponsored “Florida Tree Farm Pro- 
gram.” Georgia is second with 3,- 
913,281 acres and Oregon third with 
3,861,832 acres. 

An income of $452,770,000 from 
Florida’s forests in 1956 boosted to 
14% the increase from 1955's $398,- 
539,000. This represents the whole- 
sale manufactured value of the pro- 
duct as it leaves the mill with no 
retail or manufacturer’s markup. The 
wholesale manufactured value of 
pulpwood was $320,930,000, or 70% 
of the total; lumber, $63,445,000, or 
14% of the total; wood naval stores, 
$27,090,000; veneer, $13,539,000; 
fence posts, $1,845,000; fuelwood, 
$12,364,000; poles and piling, $8 
million; gum naval stores, $3 million; 
hewn cross ties, $1,050,000. 


POSSIBLE REACTIVATION and 
expansion of kenaf fiber production 
in Florida’s Everglades was outlined 
by experts in the field during a pro- 
gram sponsored recently by the 
board of directors of the Belle Glade 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Speakers included Dr. R. V. Alli- 
son, fiber technologist at the Ever- 
glades Experiment Station; H. G. 
Morton, fiber expert with the State 
Internal Improvement Board and 
Luther Jones, publisher of the Belle 
Glade Herald. 


After the program the board 
named a committee for further 
study of a kenaf production pro- 
gram. It includes Dr. Allison, Mor- 
ton, V. A. Boots, Herman Close, 
Albert Crews, Mills Byrom and Dr. 
W. T. Forsee, Jr., chemist in charge 
of the Belle Glade Experiment 
Station. 


THE FLORIDA ASSOCIATION 
OF REALTORS will hold their 42nd 
annual convention in Tampa Oc- 
tober 9 through October 11. Mem- 
bers of the Tampa Board of Realtors 
will act as hosts for the 600 to 800 
realtors and their wives expected to 
attend. 


THE FLORIDA DEVELOP- 
MENT COMMISSION reported that 
106 new industrial plants and addi- 
tions were added to the state in Feb- 
ruary. Thirty of this total employ 
25 or more workers. 
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THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
BOARD awarded four keenly-con- 
tested trunkline air routes that will 
broaden service and competition on 
flights between Midwest cities and 
Florida. Northwest Airlines was 
authorized a Chicago-Miami route 
via Atlanta and Tampa-St. Peters- 
burg-Clearwater. Delta Air Lines 
adds Orlando, Tampa-St. Peters- 
burg-Clearwater and West Palm 
Beach to the present route 54 into 
the Great Lakes area from Miami 
and Jacksonville. A link serving 
Nashville, Atlanta and Tampa-St. 
Petersburg-Clearwater between Mi- 
ami and St. Louis has been awarded 
to Trans World Airlines. Capital 
Airlines extend the present Route 51 
from Atlanta to Miami via Jackson- 
ville, Tampa-St. Petersburg-Clear- 
water and West Palm Beach, and 
from Pittsburgh to Buffalo via 
Youngstown, Akron-Canton, Cleve- 
land and Erie, Ohio. 


SMALL-BUSINESS SUBCOM- 
MITTEE headed by Senator Smath- 
ers, will look into Defense Depart- 
ment procurement and purchasing 
policies. “Vastly increased expendi- 
ture rate in these procurement areas 
makes it essential that defense plan- 
ners provide now for appropriate 
small-business participation in these 
projects,” he said. 


TAMPA SAND AND MATERIAL 
Company, already one of the state’s 
biggest ready-mixed cement com- 
panies, has announced another 1000 
cubic yard plant. Douglas P. Cone, 
vice president of the company, said 
the new plant would employ 30 to 
40 persons and represent an invest- 
ment of $180,000. 


SWEEPING PLANS to accommo- 
date a population that has increased 
from 40,000 to 75,000 in five years in 
the air force missile test center area 
in Brevard county, are projected in 
a report to Governor Collins by a 
special study committee. 

The missile center has poured 
7,000 children into Brevard’s school 
system. Federal and state funds are 
needed to solve problems involving 


schools, housing, highways, hos- 
pitals, and sanitation, the report 
‘emphasized. 


AT MARATHON in Monroe 
County, more than 500 keys resi- 
dents signified a desire for a finan- 
cial institution after a proposed fed- 
eral savings and loan association for 
the keys was rejected. 

In turning down the application 
of a group headed by Edward B. 
Germain, Jr., Keys developer who 
planned to establish the federal in 
Marathon, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board at Washington, D.C. 
said it was rejected on the basis of 
“no necessity.” 

Local residents signified their 
desire for the institution by filling 
out blanks distributed by the Florida 
Keys Keynoter, local newspaper. 


UNEMPLOYMENT is not near 
the serious problem in Key West 
and Monroe County that it is in 
other areas, Jeff Knight, manager of 
the Key West office of the Florida 
State Employment Service, reports. 


REPEAL THE 3% TAX on freight, 
urges Sen. George A. Smathers. He 
said the excise on freight “boosts 
prices of nearly everything we eat 
or wear or use. The tax is often lev- 
ied several times as a product moves 
from farm or factory to the user. 
It is the. consumer who pays the tax 


bill.” 


A MERGER of the Florida-Can- 
ada Corp. and the General Develop- 
ment Corp., both Miami-based land 
development firms, has been ap- 
proved by directors of the two firms. 

Florida-Canada stockholders were 
to vote on the proposal at their 
annual meeting in Miami April 21. 
General Development Corp. stock- 
holders have already okayed the 
merger. 

General Development Corp. has 
50 per cent of its stock owned by 
Florida-Canada Corp. and the other 
50 owned by the Mackle Co., a 
Florida construction firm which is 
one of the largest in the nation. 

The new firm, to be called Gen- 
eral Development Corp. if approved, 
would issue 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock to the Mackle Co. 

Florida-Canada Corp., known as 
Chemical Research Corp. until 1956, 
was founded 29 years ago and is 
listed on the American Stock 
Exchange. It is also engaged in 
metallurgical research and has min- 
ing interests. 


A $10,000 GRANT by Continental 
Can Company as part of the cost 
of financing a joint Florida Citrus 
Commission-Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion research project, was recently 
announced. 

Homer E. Hooks, general man- 
ager of the Commission, said the 
study is to develop a new and faster 
method of measuring stability of 
frozen orange concentrate. He said 
it was hoped that such tests could 
be performed “before the product is 
put into cans” on a production line 
basis, rather than by methods now 
being used. 


A SAFETY CODE has _ been 
adopted by the Florida Industrial 
Commission which outlaws the prac- 
tice of construction workers riding 
up and down on the same hoists used 
to lift building materials. The code 
also requires that all portable elec- 
tric power tools must be effectively 
grounded. 

The safety code, adopted at a 
public hearing of the commission, 
will go into effect about the middle 
of this month (May) after advertis- 
ing in newspapers. 

Adoption of the code was made 
feasible by action of the 1957 Leg- 
islature which changed the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act to penal- 
ize workers injured while violating 
a safety regulation by reducing their 
compensation 25 per cent, and it 
penalizes employers up to $100 a 
day for every day of violation. 

Committees are still working on 
proposals covering such injury haz- 
ards as crane boom-power line con- 
tacts, personnel hoists, ditching and 
excavations. 


GOV. LeROY COLLINS is slated 
to call an early conference of 
county commissions and _ school 
boards who fix local property tax 
rates, in his continued drive to get 
assessed valuations set on a full cash 
value basis. The issue is expected 
to extend into the 1959 Legislature. 

The state’s financial structure 
depends on what is done about 
property assessments, according to 
the governor, Comptroller Ray 
Green and Schools Supt. Thomas 
Bailey. In various Florida counties 
the assessed valuation now ranges 
from 40 per cent to full value. Some 
legislators are talking of limiting 
millages if 100 per cent assessments 
are used. 
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FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
scientists have started operation 
“Soggy-Groggy II” to learn more of 
water movements in St. Andrews Bay 
near Panama City. 


Financed by a $30,000 Office of 
Navy Research grant, the program 
calls for expansion of last year’s 
study of currents, temperatures and 
salinity changes. Hourly tests are 
made from anchored boats to check 
tidal movements, a phase of the work 
from which the operation drew its 
name. Crews report they get soggy 
and frequently groggy in the long 
watches. 

Gulf waters of the area are rela- 
tively unknown scientifically and 
tropical organisms have been found 
there t! at are not in adjacent waters 
to the south. 


THERE HAS BEEN a decline of 
$2,548,693 in construction during the 
first three months of 1958 compared 
to the same period in 1957, Holly- 
wood city officials report. 

But Building Inspector George 
Whitfield contends “if holders of 
large residential tracts would release 
the same for development, the city 
would really have a building boom 
in spite of the recession.” 


PORT EVERGLADES (near Ft. 
Lauderdale) has handled more net 
tonnage of cargo thus far this year 
than in any past year, Port Man- 
ager R. T. Spangler reported 
recently. 

In his monthly report to the Port 
Authority Spangler said in the first 
two months of 1958 more than 
1,171,000 net tons of cargo came 
through the port. 

Despite having only 28 days, Feb- 
ruary was the biggest month in the 
ports history, with more than 
604,000 net tons handled. 


GOAL WAS MISSED by a 1957 
Florida legislative act designed to 
make arbitration agreements volun- 
tarily included in labor-management 
contracts binding and enforceable. 
This was the consensus of a panel 
of legal and labor experts who 
studied the bill. Because the title of 
the act carries the word “commer- 
cial,” rather than “labor” as origin- 
ally introduced, the panel concluded 
that the law does not apply to labor- 
management contracts. 
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TAMPA HAS NOW SLIPPED 
AHEAD of Miami in building per- 
mit values for the first two months 
of 1958. Tampa is now 24th in the 
nation in permit values according 
to Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. A 
total of $9,300,000 in building per- 
mits were issued during the two 
months. Miami ranks 33rd nationally 
with $7,900,000. Tampa picked up 
12.8 per cent over the same period 
in 1957 and Miami fell 5.7 per cent. 


FLORIDA INSURANCE people 
are sharing in an apparent victory 
in Congress to restrain National 
Banks from extending their insur- 
ance agency activity. The hard 
working Florida Association of In- 
surance Agents was active in the 
coup. 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES of 
Florida is looking closely at the lib- 
eral unemployment benefit bill re- 
cently introduced in the U. S. Sen- 
ate by Senator Kennedy (D., Mass. ). 
Apparently most won't like what 
they see. 

The plan would, among other 
things, set benefit periods up to 39 
weeks (U.S. average now is about 
24 weeks) and raise benefits by a 
complicated formula that would 
push Florida, for instance, up to 
roughly $45 from its present maxi- 
mum of $30. 

“But even worse,” according to 
one expert on the bill, the proposal 
would strangle state laws on bene- 
fits and link the control directly to 
the federal government. 


For an analysis of the bill write 
William F. Jibb, Executive Vice 
President, Associated Industries of 
Florida, P. O. Box 784, Tallahassee. 
The Association recently moved into 
expanded quarters in the Duval 
Hotel there. 


FLORIDA CITRUS MUTUAL’s 
10th annual meeting will be held 
in Nora Mayo Hall at the Florida 
Citrus Building in Winter Haven, 
June 17. 


The Florida Bankers Association, 
the Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Florida Farm Bureau 
will be honored at the meeting for 
their part in helping organize and 
support Mutual. Also honored, will 
be Nathan Mayo, veteran commis- 
sioner of agriculture who has an- 
nounced he will retire when his term 
expires. 


LUDMAN STEEL CO., largest 
structural steel fabricator and erector 
in South Florida has been purchased 
from the Ludman Corp. and _ re- 
named Dade Steel Co., it was an- 
nounced recently by Max Hoffman, 
founder and former president of the 
Ludman Corp. 

A sharp increase in the firm’s sales 
volume, which topped $1 million 
last year, was predicted by Hoffman 
as the result of a move to be made 
within a year from the firm’s present 
Ojus plant to a new site with dou- 
bled plant capacity. 

Purchasing Ludman Steel with 


Hoffman was Harley Delph, former | 


Savannah, Ga. naval architect and 
engineer who had been Ludman 
Steel president since 1948. Hoffman 
said he and Delph paid Ludman 
Corp. $350,000 “mostly in cash” for 
the steel firm. 

Hoffman recently resigned as pres- 
ident of Ludman Corp., the $12 
million a year aluminum window 
and building partition manufactur- 
ing firm he founded with the late 
Robert P. Ludwig in 1936. Ludman 
steel was created as a subsidiary in 
1938. 

Control of Ludman Corp. is now 
held by a group headed by Elmer 
M. Harris, former Chicago metals 
expert, who succeeds Hoffman as 
president and board chairman. 


SOUTHEASTERN PACKAGING 
CO., St. Petersburg, is one of two 
Florida plants pressure-packaging 
products in aerosol cans. (Other 
plant is in the Miami area.) 

The two processes used depend 
on whether product is susceptible to 
freezing. In cold-fill process, liquid 
gas is refrigerated to—40 degrees. 
Another refrigerated pipe carries 
the product. A can-filling machine 
automatically feeds in the product, 
then tops it with liquid gas (pro- 
pellant). A valve with a dip tube 
is inserted and crimped on. Tested 
for proper spraying, cans are sup- 
plied with valve caps and covers. 

Freezeable products require a pres- 
sure-fill process at room tempera- 
ture. Plant capacity is around 15,000 
six-ounce cans per day. 

In operation since January, South- 
eastern Packaging is already expand- 
ing. Predicted future of pressure 
packaging: “Look for aerosol boom 
for products whose more static 
packaging has not received its full 
potential of consumer enthusiasm.” 
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est APPROVAL HAS “BEEN RE- 
tor CEIVED from the State Cabinet, 
ed Tallahassee, for the mining of beach 
re- | sands in northeast Florida for rare 
an- © minerals used in modern industry. 
an, f Inter-Continental Engineering & 
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the | Export Company states that it has 
} found such minerals as rutile, ilmen- 
les ite, titanium and zirconium in 
ion sufficient quantities to justify the 
an mining operation. Residents of the 
de © area had expressed their concern 
ant that the proposed mining opera- 
yu- tions would disturb their beaches. 
* Van Ferguson, internal improvement | 
ith fund executive secretary, has said 
rer | previously that such mining opera- 
nd | tions did not destroy the beauty of 
an ‘ the beaches since the sands were 
an z placed back. 
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STOCKHOLDERS of Florida Tel- 
ephone Corp. approved a proposal 
* to reclassify the company’s common 


eS- 
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hes stock at the annual meeting. The 
whi reclassification plan calls for crea- 
ate tion of two classes of common stock 
= to replace the one million shares of 
- common now authorized. The new 
» stock would consist of a million 
ie ‘ shares of Class A voting common 
et stock and a million shares of Class 
als $B non-voting stock. The company’s a es es, - ae 
as ; present 2,200 stockholders would HETHER REPORTING FACTS OR SELLING 
' have their shares reclassified as A PRODUCT . . . PHOTOGRAPHY REQUIRES 
we Besa | IMAGINATIVE INTERPRETATION 
ie The move was designed to give ie ; via _ 
ng the company “more flexibility in AS WELL AS TECHNICAL SKILL TO DO A COMPLETE JOB. 
er | future financing,” according to Max 
Wettstein, president. A legal move 





af i by Peninsular Telephone Company, SAN DY GAN DV 


holder of approximately 20 percent 








i , of the stock, to block the move PHOTOGRAPHER 
Bs. F failed. 238 E. Davis Blvd. * Tampa 6, Florida * Phone 8-0340 
ies 
ne - HOW TO SAFEGUARD Filorida’s ILLUSTRATIVE @ ADVERTISING @ INDUSTRIAL @ AERIAL @ MOVIES @ COLOR 
ct, | fresh water resources is being 
0- studied by a State Department of 
be Water Resources advisory group, EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 
ad created by the 1957 Legislature, in NET INCOME PER COM. SH. 
p- cooperation with the U. S. Geolog- COMPANY: PERIOD 1958 1957 1958 1957 
rs. ical Survey. Air Control Products 6 mos. Jan. 31 577,633 362,724 a90 838.59 
me Four shallow and four deep wells Anheuser-Busch, Inc. Year Dec. 31 9,777,599 9,751,671 2.03 2.02 
“i are being sunk in Green Swamp one Atlantic Coast Line R.R. 2 mos. Feb. 28 1,192,000 1,872,000 .48 76 
0) of the principal recharge ouene for Central of Georgia Rwy. 2 mos. Feb. 28 138,485 209,691 

Eastern Air Lines Year Dec. 31 €9,378,022 14,735,459 a3.21 a5.17 


}  Florida’s fresh water table, to gather 


ts ; eggs S : Fairchild Engine & Arpin. Year Dec. 31 503,331 d1,951,484 17 64 
= ease on ge ye gen iy Gen‘l Telephone Corp. 12 mos. Feb. 28 45,606,000 b3.03 
d- : will be the pr Pm proposed cross- Seaboard Air Line R.R. 2 mos. Feb. 28 2,347,494 3,412,583 49 7) 
re } itete canal om Genk euahes eames Southern Railway 2 mos. Feb. 28 4,552,341 5,307,676 .62 74 
m | ee ‘Tampa Electric Co. 12 mos. Feb. 28 4,504,914 3,982,180 61.79 41.64 


, Pesan “Ok channels of the St. (a) Based on shares outstanding at close of period. (b) Based on average number 
i Johns and Oklawaha rivers with a of shares outstanding during the period. (c) Includes non-recurring income of $4,765,541 
.» § Sea level canal to the West Coast. in 1957 and $537,910 in 1956. 
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The Giants Rest 


Last month Florida’s usually bustling paper and 
pulp making giants had slowed to nearly a halt. The 
big Port St. Joe mill at Port St. Joe and International 
Paper Company at Panama City (left) were shut 
down temporarily due to lack of orders. The two 
mills employ jointly nearly 2500 workers. Both were 
shut down earlier in the year for a few days. The 
paper industry is Florida’s top salary paying employer. 


The annual wage output running approximately 


$60,000,000. Florida has twelve large paper producers. 
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MANAGEMENT: 


Company Publications 


can be a Tool or a Tiger... 


At a time when management's ardor for better 
communication with employes is at a crescendo, it’s 
surprising how softly its house organs speak. 


Although most progressive managements today are 
aware of the need for better communication with 
employes, when the time does come to communicate, 
many employers find they either lack the instrument to 
communicate, or if they have it, they lack the faith 
and know how to make it work for them. 


A basic instrument—and an essential part of any 
company’s employe and public relations program, is 
the company house organ. For years, this basic man- 
agement communication tool has been looked upon 
as a nice but not very important part of the company 
family. Often management's attitude has been similar 
to that of a family which acquires responsibility for a 
doddering, but pleasant, grandmother. She's nice to 
have around, but really shouldn’t be taken seriously. 


Unfortunate Concept 


This unfortunate concept has been the source of 
much wasted money, work, and words. For an effec- 
tively planned house organ, professionally done, and 
enthusiastically supported by management, can be the 
single most important transmission line between man- 
agement and employe. Those managements which have 
taken house organs seriously, and know how to play 
the tune, are enthusiastic about the results. 


Cesar Medina, president of Holsum Bakers, Tampa, 
credits the recent conversion of their Holsum BEAM 
into a hard-hitting management communication piece, 
as being responsible for an upsurge in employe morale 
and greater respect and understanding by employes 
for management. 


Once Holsum decided to pull out the stops on their 
house organ, they approached the matter with care and 
thought. The company retained Peninsular Manage- 
ment Services, professional consultants, to analyze, 
advise, then direct the building of the publication into 
a strong management piece. The central element in 
the building of the publication was detailed planning 
so each story would express a management point in 
lively, interesting fashion. Six months later, a com- 
prehensive survey at Holsum, underscored the sig- 
nificance and importance of this company’s house 
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organ to employes. These were some of the findings: 


1. The survey highlighted the strength of the pub- 
lication as a communication piece. More than 
nine out of ten employes said they read it thor- 
oughly. In addition, the BEAM was read thor- 
oughly by the employes’ families in more than six 
out of ten Holsum homes. An appreciable num- 
ber of neighbors also were reported as reading 
the company’s publication. 


Lo 


The value of the publication was further indi- 
cated by the fact that more than nine out of 
ten Holsum employes said that, through the 
company publication, they learned more about 
the company. 


3. Most significant finding in the survey was the 
employes’ answer to the question: “What do 
you want to learn more about through the com- 
pany publication?” Employes rated information 
about the company, a by all odds, first. The com- 
pany’s future plans, the company policy and 
the company’s problems were the first three 
choices. Personals and chit-chat were well down 
on the list of favorite topics. 


The survey showed beyond a doubt, the tremendous 
potential of a house organ to attract employe reader- 
ship and the employes great thirst for knowledge about 
the company for which they work. 


Many an advertiser would pay large sums of money 
if this type of audience interest were guaranteed for 
his product. The management which neglects to take 
advantage of this potential to tell its story persuasively 
is missing the same opportunity as the minister who 
became tongue-tied when it was time for the sermon. 


Communication-minded managements, like Holsum, 
who take the company house organ seriously, are con- 
vinced it provides a large return on investment. 


What Others Say 
L. B. McDonald, vice-president of Florida Power 
and Light, says their slick $50,000 a year SUNSHINE 
SERVICE NEWS is “the single most important man- 
agement prop for employe information and education.” 
He reports employes use it to spread the company 
story to their own community, church and civic groups. 





: 
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8 Tampa’s Peninsular Telephone Company says their ; 

2 monthly twenty-page HELLO magazine has been a ; SURVEYS 

“substantial factor” in the company’s fine employe- ; 
management.relationship over the years. The company ; 

. has never experienced any serious labor difficulty. ; and 


i 1. Assume it has no importance. ‘ 
: 2. Give the responsibility for its production to an wn 
s 


J. Hartwell Jones, director of public relations for 


The Holsum survey proved beyond a doubt that an 
employe publication can communicate a management 
message. The only questions are: Does management 
use it to communicate a worth while message? Does 
management use it effectively enough to get its 
money's worth? 

The do’s on this page give some of the yardsticks 
by which management can get a high return on its 
investment in its employe communication program. 


How to have an UNSUCCESSFUL employe 
publication: 


employe who has no outstanding qualities for 
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FLORIDA NOW LEADS THE U. S. in boats per 
capita as might be evidenced by the Jackson- 
ville Outboard Club, left. It has not been 
many years ago that boatbuilding in Florida was 
confined to hand-made operations as above. 































Florida’s Boat Building Industry 


W hile leisure time is increasing 


at an incredibly rapid pace, boating 
has skyrocketed into a major form 
of recreation all over the country. 
In this new era Florida seems des- 
tined to gain an important status in 
U. S. boatbuilding. 

TREND has surveyed this phe- 
nomenon by questioning a repre- 
sentation of the booming boat indus- 
try, in Florida, where outdoor wealth 
abounds in thousands of lakes, riv- 
ers, streams and inlets, not to men- 
tion some 3,000 miles of coastline. 

Throughout the state, outboard 
boat manufacturers, from small, one 
unit-a-week operations to complete 
plants that produce as many as 
thirty to forty boats a week, have 
mushroomed to where there are now 
more than 150 plants in operation. 
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There are approximately 35 build- 
ers in Florida operating on a mass- 
production basis, instrumental in 
causing the 300 per cent increase in 
Florida boat building last year. As 
an example of one of the effects of 
this boom, Florida now ranks first in 
the nation in the number of boats 
per capita, approximately one boat 
for every 10 residents, and fifth in 
actual number of boat owners. 


Florida Seventh 


In the sale of outboard motors 
alone in 1956, Florida ranked sev- 
enth in the nation, falling in line 
behind the heavily populated areas 
of New York, Michigan, California, 
Illinois, Ohio and Texas. Florida’s 
total percentage in sales in the 
nation amounted to 5.03 per cent, 





accounting for 32,544 motors sold. 

In the recent TREND survey of 
the Florida boat building industry, 
manufacturers reported that more 
than 90 per cent of all boats built in 
the state are pleasure craft. For 
the most part, boat manufacturers 
in Florida aim for the popular 14-16 
ft. size. Since the 14 footers are in 
biggest demand, this size leads all 
others in production. 


The majority of boats are con- 
structed out of plywood, though 
some builders are turning to fiber- 
glass. Low-cost maintenance is the 
biggest booster for the fiberglass 
models, though some builders shy 
away from them because of the high 
cost of repair in cases of hull dam- 
age. 
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The large Florida market for boat 
sales consumes approximately 34 per 
cent of the boats manufactured in 
the state, leaving 66 per cent for 
out-of-state distribution. Although 
Florida, because of its climate, finds 
sales to permanent residents less 
seasonal, boat builders do their heav- 
iest business during the period of 
March through August and _ their 
lightest over the remaining months. 


Skilled Labor Problem 


The survey also revealed that the 
majority of boat industry employes 
are skilled workers, a necessity in 
maintaining construction standards. 
Seventy-one per cent of the manufac- 
turers queried said that they find the 
hiring of skilled workers in Florida 
a problem. One prominent boat 
manufacturer in the state explained 
that the hiring of skilled workers in 
the boat building trade is difficult in 
any area, but no more difficult in 
Florida than anywhere else. 


A representative number of Flor- 
ida boat builders report a definite 
leveling off of boat prices. A recent 
indication of this trend has been 
cited by an Outboard Marine Cor- 
poration executive, William C. Scott. 


“There can be no question that 
there was a leveling trend last year,” 
Scott said, adding that “such a tem- 
porary lull will not cast a lasting 
shadow over the fundamental forces 
underlying the outboard market.” 


He listed these “forces” as: 1) 
increased number of persons enter- 
ing the disposable income class; 2) 
increased leisure time; 3) longer 
paid vacations and holidays; 4) 
higher incomes; 5) the growing pop- 
ularity of the sport, and 6) the 
tendency to avoid over-crowded 
highways and turn to the water for 
family enjoyment. 


Perhaps the most important of 
the above listed reasons for the 
tremendous growth in pleasure boat- 
ing, especially in Florida, is that 
the manufacturers have developed 
mass production methods which en- 
able them to price attractive craft 
within the means of the average 
family. Also, banks and other finan- 
cial institutions are contributing sig- 
nificantly to the growth of boating 
by their willingness to lend money 
to boat buyers on installment terms. 
Slightly over half of the boats, 
motors, and trailers bought today 
are paid for over a 24-month period. 
Of all states in the southeastern 
United States, terms are most liberal 
in Florida, where pleasure boating 


has been popular for a considerably 
longer period than in other states. 
Several Florida banks listed maturi- 
ties of 36 months and down pay- 
ments of between 10 and 19 per 
cent as their usual practice. 


Expect Expansion 

Most boat manufacturers answer- 
ing to TREND’s questionnaire ex- 
pect future expansion of their oper- 
ations in the size of their plant, 
productive capacity, employment 
and distribution outlets. Asked if 
they expect boat building in Florida 
to become more competitive during 
the next few years, all came back 
with a resounding “yes” reply. One 
South Florida boat builder foresees 
the consolidation of many small 
plants into a few large operations. 

“We anticipate that many of the 
newer and smaller boat builders 
will be forced to liquidate or merge 
due to the highly competitive mar- 
ket, high operating costs and high 
capital requirements,” he said, “al- 
though we anticipate a steady 
growth in the number of boats built 
and sold in Florida.” 


Here is what some other boat 
builders have to say about the 
future of their industry in Florida. 


“Unlimited upward trend.” 


“Florida will be the leading state 
in boat production and _ service 











SUMMARY 


of Florida Boat Building Survey 


1. What type of craft do you produce? 





Commercial 25 7% 
Pleasure titel eee eee 93% 
2. Where is your market of distribution? 
Florida 34% 
Out of State tite 66% 
3. Is your business seasonal? 
VOSS orlistat 73% 
No meet 27% 
4. Do you find hiring of skilled workers in Florida a 
problem? 
VOS relent: 719% 
No siete: 29% 
5. Do you think that boat prices are: 
Rising senses 31% 
Leveling Off tiiceceseeeeeeS 69% 


within 10 years.” 

“Due to climatic and geographic 
position, Florida is bound to become 
the boating center of the U.S.A.” 

“Excellent, providing volume is 
sizeable, prices competitive and 
transportation is equitable.” 

This outwardly “rosy” picture of 
the boat building industry in Flor- 
ida does not escape certain realistic 
problems existing at the present 
time. The president of a boat firm 
in North Florida is a bit more pessi- 
mistic about the industry. 

“Florida is poorly located geo- 
graphically for boatbuilders because 
of the great distance from market 
centers. The great distance from 
supply centers combined with very 
slow freight service also are a very 
serious problem. The rapid indus- 
trial growth of the state has placed 
the comparatively low wage scale 
boat building industry at a serious 
disadvantage in the highly competi- 
tive labor market,” he said. 


Chris Craft 


Asked whether or not Chris Craft's 
movement of major boat building 
facilities and headquarters to Flor- 
ida would effect them, Florida boat 
builders almost to a man seem to 
have no anxiety about the big com- 
pany. Most builders feel Chris 
Craft’s boats were competitive only 
in the larger cruisers and yachts. 
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People...and Changes 




















RICHARD P. CHAPMAN, president 
and director of the Merchants National 
Bank, Boston, Mass., was the only new 
director elected at the annual stockholder’s 
meeting of the Tampa Electric Company. 
HARVEY H. BUNDY did not wish to be 
a candidate for the board this year, a 
company report stated. 


Miami trucking executive JAMES A. 
RYDER recently attended the Tenth 
Anniversary Conference on occupational 
safety in Washington at the invitation of 
President Eisenhower. 


KENNETH S. KEYES, founder and 
board chairman of Keyes Co., largest real 
estate firm in South Florida, has assumed 
the post of president following the resig- 
nation of L. ALLEN MORRIS, who has 
established offices for his new firm, the 
Allen Morris Co. in Miami’s duPont Build- 
ing. Morris will devote his full time to 
development of the Northside Shopping 
Center being built by aluminum tycoon 
ARTHUR VINING DAVIS, and to other 


business. 


W. A. SMITH, Tampa, has _ been 
appointed division manager of the South 
Florida district of the Independent Life 
and Accident Insurance Co., Vice Presi- 
dent C. B. CARROLL announced. Smith 
has been serving as manager of Tampa 
District 15. 


BILL EASTMAN of Washington, D. C. 
was the principal speaker recently at 
the annual meeting of the Glades Electric 
Cooperative (REA) at Moore Haven. 

Eastman is director of the southeastern 
division of the Rural _ Electrification 
Administration. 


WILLIAM GLADDEN of Stuart has 
been elected president of the Martin 
County Flower Growers Assn. for 1958-59. 

Other officers elected include RALPH 
SMITH, vice-president; GRANT CHAM- 
BERLAIN, secretary-treasurer and JACK 
MINER, retained as executive secretary. 
Gladden succeeds RICHARD HUPFEL as 


president. 


GEORGE W. JENKINS, president of 
Publix Supermarkets has been named 
Brand Retailer of The Year by placing 
first among all food stores (Class 1) in 
the country in the annual contest staged 
by Brand Names Foundation, New York. 


Universal Food Products, Inc. stock 
owned by Reddi Wip, Inc., Los Angeles, 
was sold to a group including J. STAN- 
LEY SARGEANT of Sargeant Citrus Pro- 
ducts, Clearmont; JULES WILSON, presi- 
dent of Universal Food Products, and 
NASH LE GETTE, president of Golden 
Gift, Inc. 
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HAROLD WOLF was named “Adver- 
tising Man of the Year” by the Tampa 
Advertising Club. His firm, Wolf Broth- 
ers, Inc., downtown department store, 
recently bought two of Tampa’s largest 
office buildings and the Kent-Warren 
Company, Jacksonville, a clothing store 
landmark of many years there. Wolf 
writes his company’s advertising. 


PAUL R. GREENAWAY, Florida Power 
and Light Company, Miami, was _ re- 
elected president of the Advertising Club 
of Greater Miami. Other new presidents 
of Florida Ad Clubs are PAUL JONES, 
Station WTVT, Tampa Club, and ELLIS 
CLARK, St. Petersburg Times, St. Pete 
Club. 


STEWART POMEROY, of Tampa, was 
elected president of the Florida Petro- 
leum Marketers Association. He succeeds 


FRANK ROBSHAW, of Palatka. 


EDWARD N. CLAUGHTON, JR., son 
of the late Miami financier, has resigned 
as a director of the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois Railroad following his family’s 
agreement to sell 90,000 shares of C and 
EI common stock for $1,012,500. The 
Claughton family owns the Urmey Hotel 


in Miami and the Claughton movie 
theatre chain in Florida. 

MRS. ADELE FREUND has _ been 
named regional manager of American 
Cable and Radio Corp. of Miami. She 
has been with the firm since 1950. 

WINTHROP H. SMITH, directing 


partner of Merrill, Lynch, Pearce, Fenner 
and Smith, was present when the brok- 
erage firm opened its new Miami Beach 
office at 6820 Indian Creek Drive recently. 


MISS RITA LOCY has been named 
second vice-president of the New Smyrna 
Beach Chamber of Commerce to replace 
DAVID L. SHANNON, local attorney, 
who resigned due to ill health. 


GEORGE D. FARRINGTON, veteran 
of 15 years in the life insurance business, 
has been named to head the new general 
agency of the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. in Miami. Farrington has 
headed the firm’s Albany, N. Y. office since 
1947. 


JAMES T. PETTIGREW has _ been 
named by Maule Industries as production 
manager in charge of the firm’s production 
from Dania north to Micco. 


MORRIS N. BROAD has been pro- 
moted from assistant vice president to 
vice president of American Savings Build- 
ing and Loan Association of Miami Beach. 


FRED J. LIGHTE, Miami, has been 
named vice-president in charge of mer- 
chandising of all divisions of Wamsutta 
Mills, recently announced by LEON 
LOWENSTEIN, board chairman of M,. 
Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. Lighte had 
previously been associated with the Max- 
well Co. of Miami, where he was vice- 
president in charge of sales. 


E. W. JOHNSON was elected _presi- 
dent of the Tampa Executives Club suc- 
ceeding DAVID E. WARD. Other officers 
are DR. KENNETH G. GOULD, vice 
president, and WILLIAM C. McLEAN, 
]R., reelected secretary and treasurer. 


ROBERT L. JOBAL has been appointed 
sales manager and EDWARD PEYSER, 
assistant sales manager of Superior Win- 
dow Co., Miami. 


PAUL A. LAGO, JOHN F. COAD and 
CHARLES BEVERIDGE have announced 
their association at new offices in Tampa. 
The three firms are Paul A. Lago Co., 
advertising; Peninsular Management Serv- 
ices, Inc., public relations and _ business 
research; and Deadline Art Service, a 
graphic arts agency. 


JOHN MASSEY, milk sanitarian from 
Pensacola, succeeds D. L. LICHTY, pub- 
lic health veterinarian at West Palm 
Beach, as president of the Florida Asso- 
ciation of Milk and Food Sanitarians. J. 
D. ROBINSON, dairy supervisor of the 
State Department of Agriculture, Plant 
City, was chosen vice president. 


HANK MEYER, Miami Beach public 
relations firm head, announced the open- 
ing of a new branch office at 342 Madison 
Ave., New York City. MORRIS SILVER, 
former Newark newspaperman and PR 
director of Walt Framer Productions, will 
head the new office as executive vice 
president. 


MAX J. HANKE will be responsible 
for a new division, recently established 
at Pasco Packing Co. This new “special 
products division” has the following 
among its assigned responsibilities: export 
sales; bulk sales; by-product sales, includ- 
ing essential oils and feeds; juice dis- 
penser programs; advertising; sales pro- 
motion; publicity; and public relations. 


FRANK THOMAS, former media direc- 
tor of August Dorr Advertising, has joined 
the sales staff of the Dawson Co., Miami 
publishers’ representatives. 


CHARLES W. FOSTER has joined 
Osceola Cement Products, Inc., Kissimmee, 
as general manager. He was formerly 
production control manager at Soroban 
Engineering, Inc., Melbourne. 
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M. W. WILLIAMSON, publishing con- 
sultant in Montclair, N. J., will move his 
operation to Tampa this month. 


ROY J. SUND, executive vice president 
of Marathon Corporation before _ its 
merger with American Can company last 
December, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the can company, it was 
announced by WILLIAM C. STOLK, 
president. 


BERL T. CAMP, president of the Bank 
of Palmetto, announced his retirement 
after 30 years in banking. 


ROBERT W. TALIAFERRO has an- 
nounced the opening of his public rela- 
tions agency in Tampa. He formerly was 
city editor of the Tampa Times and on 
the WTVT public relations, promotion 
and advertising staff. 


J. TURNER BUTLER was named main 
trustee and WILLIAM A. HALLOWES, 
“standby” trustee of the Florida East 
Coast Railway by Federal Judge BRYAN 
SIMPSON. 


J. S. GRACY, Florida Power Corpora- 
tion was elected new chairman of the 
Florida Merit System Council. FLOYD 
JAMIESON fills the newly created job of 
manpower readiness coordinator, along 
with his present one as training director 
for the Florida Industrial Commission. 


OLIVER J. SEMMES, JR., Pensacola, 
has been named president of the Florida 
State Board of Engineers, succeeding 
SAM TURNBULL, Tallahassee. 


R. KIRK LANDON, director and vice 
president, was named senior vice presi- 
dent, for credit life operations, and LEO 
SEXTON, vice president, was elected sen- 
ior vice president for agencies during the 
annual meeting of American Bankers Life 
Assurance Co. of Florida. JAMES G. 
RANNI, president and chairman, also 
announced the election of JAMES B. 
SISKE and VINCENT S. COURTNEY as 


vice presidents. 


FLOYD JAMIESON, training director 
for the State Industrial Commission, has 
expanded duties as manpower readiness 
coordinator. He will keep tabs on avail- 
able labor force in case of war or 
disaster. 


R. E. SUMMERELL, with Central of 
Georgia Railroad since 1937, has been 
appointed its assistant Florida freight 
agent in Miami, succeeding HARLAN S. 
BROWN who was named general agent 
for the road’s Memphis office. 


GLYNN DAVIES has been elected a 
vice president by the Board of Directors 
of the Pasco Packing Co. 


LUKE FRASER of Pahokee was recently 
elected president of the Everglades 
Growers Assn., formerly’ known as the 
Everglades branch of the United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Assn. 

Also elected to office at the meeting in 
Belle Glade were GEORGF WEDG- 
WORTH, Belle Glade, vice-president; 
OWEN TODD, Canal Point, secretary 
treasurer and E. A. McCABE, Belle Glade, 
BILLY ROGERS, South Bay, and Fraser 


and Todd, directors. 


GEORGE W. VALENTINE, assistant 
manager of North Miami Beach branch of 
Chase National Bank has been named as 
manager of its new Surfside branch. 


HARLAN LLOYD of Lloyd Printing Co. 
has been elected president of Printing 
Industry of Greater Miami, Inc. Others 
elected recently include R. BEEBE, vice- 
president; OTIS KING, treasurer and 
CHARLES FLYNT, H. E. REYNOLDS, 
JR. and A. B. CARTER, directors. 


JOHN H. HALLIBURTON of Miami, 
Eastern Airlines operations manager has 
been elected vice-president in charge of 
flight operations, it was announced recently 
by Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, EAL board 
chairman. 


Promotions announced recently by Miami 
television station WTV] include WILLIAM 
R. BRAZZIL from national sales director to 
vice-president in charge of sales; KEN 
BAGWELL, assistant national sales director 
to national sales director; ED RAINEY, 
credit manager to assistant national sales 
director and LOU BROOKS, assistant 
credit manager to credit manager. 


ROBERT R. BAKER has been named 
chief civil engineer in the Tampa office 
of Gibbs & Hill, Inc., consulting engineers. 
He is in charge of Florida road and bridge 
design projects, as well as preliminary 
engineering for the proposed new plant 
of the Florida State Fair. 


WILLIAM A. MERCER, former Min- 
neapolis sales office member, has been 
named district sales manager for Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company’s new office 
in the Dupont Plaza Center, Miami. R. 
J]. SIEGRIED, formerly of Lehigh’s Bir- 
mingham, Ala. office has been appointed 
assistant. 


MISS GRETA RASSEL has _been 
appointed to head up all advertising and 
promotion for Llewellyn Machinery’s five 
offices, located throughout Florida. 


Formerly Peninsular Telephone Company 


With 57 years in the service of West 
Coast Florida, Peninsular Telephone Com- 


pany now joins the nationwide General 


System as General Telephone Company 


of Florida. Second in size among all tele- 


phone companies in the nation, General 
serves more than 313 million telephones 
in 30 states. As part of the General Tele- 
phone System, the local company will be 
in an even stronger position to serve the 


telephone needs of our fast-growing area 
with utmost efficiency. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE 


One of the World’s Great Communications Systems 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 





You Be the Judge 


DO YOU HAVE TO GIVE ADVANCE NOTICE TO EMPLOYEES 
WHO ARE LAID OFF BECAUSE OF A SLOWDOWN? 


What Happened: 


The company had the fairly com- 
mon rule that employees would 
receive 72 hours’ notice before a 
lay-off unless some “emergency” 
made it impossible for management 
to give such notice. One weekend, 
production in two departments fell 
42%. It was obvious to the man- 
agement that this was the result of 
a deliberate slowdown. Because the 
flow of finished goods was cut in 
half, the men in the weld-mill and 
inspection department were sent 
home without prior notice. The men 
filed a grievance: 

1. We must be given 72 hours’ 

notice before lay-off. 

2. A slowdown is no “Act of 
God” and therefore no emer- 
gency existed. 

The company answered that the 
72-hour notice rule was to protect 
the worker against faulty planning 
by the company. But a_ slow- 
down is something the management 
couldn't anticipate any more than 
it could foretell a hurricane, a fire, 
a sudden cancellation of an order. 
Therefore, a slowdown was an 
emergency in every sense of the 
word, and did not require advance 
notice of layoff. 
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Was the Company: 
RIGHT [) WRONG [7 


What Arbitrator Whitley P. McCoy 
ruled: “The company proved with- 
out contradiction and without any 
suggestion of explanation from the 
union that there was a deliberate 
slowdown. The only question, there- 
fore, is whether such an _ occur- 
rence constitutes a case where 
‘emergency makes such notice im- 
possible. To my mind there can 
only be one answer to such ques- 
tion. The closing down of the two 
departments was not planned by 
the company and was not desired 
by the company. The pile-up on 
the Finishing Floor was a totally 
unexpected development, due not 
to faulty planning of the company, 
but due to deliberate slow produc- 
tion by employees on the Finishing 
Floor. It created an emergency 
which necessitated closing of the 
Weld-Mill and Inspection Depart- 
ment immediately and without the 
72-hour notice which would have 
been necessary in a non-emergency 
situation. For these reasons I find 
that the company did not violate the 
contract and that the grievances 
must be dismissed.” 





CAN YOU FIRE AN EMPLOYEE 
BECAUSE OTHER WORKERS 
REFUSE TO WORK WITH HIM? 


What Happened: 


HVK was a maintenance man with 
a good record of workmanship and 
attendance. One day, a_ witness 
before the House Committee On 
Un-American Activities charged that 
HVK had been a member of the 
Communist Party. When HVK 
pleaded the Fifth Amendment before 
the Committee, he was fired by the 
company on the principal that his 
presence caused dissention among 
employees, and many of them re- 
fused to work with him. HVK filed 
a grievance and put up the follow- 
ing defense: 


My refusal to testify before a 
Congressional Committee _ is 
none of the company’s busi- 
ness. I have a good work 
record, and industrially I have 
done nothing to warrant being 


fired. 

Employee resentment against 
me is not of my doing. I have 
a right to take the Fifth 


bo 


Amendment, and if that makes 
me unpopular, it is not a suffi- 








EE 
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FP 


en, 


cient reason for getting rid of 
me. Management should judge 
me on my work ability and 
not my political views. 


Was HVK: 
RIGHT (J WRONG [) 


What Arbitrator Harry H. Platt 
ruled: “I cannot agree that employ- 
ees refusal to work with HVK war- 
rants dismissal. A different hold- 
ing would mean that any em- 
ployee or group of employees could 
bring about the discharge of another 
through the simple expediency of 
refusing or threatening to refuse to 
work with him. If the company 
yielded in one instance, would it 
not be obliged to yield in similar 
instances, whether or not there were 
justifiable reasons for the threats? 
Suppose a small group of employees 
refused to work with a foreman 
whom they disliked? Would the 
company be obliged to countenance 
such interference with its right to 
manage the business and direct the 
work force? I hardly think so. More 
than once the question has arisen 
as to the company’s rights if an 
employee refuses a proper job 
assignment, and a clear answer was 
given each time. The company was 
not powerless to deal with the 
threatened refusal of a few employ- 
ees to work their proper assign- 
ments.” The employee’ was rein- 
stated. 


Hamilton Standard to 
Close at St. Pete 


The Hamilton Standard Division 
of United Aircraft Corporation an- 
nounced recently it will close its 
branch in St. Petersburg by the end 
of August. 

An interview with Ray Lambeck, 
chief development engineer for 
Hamilton, revealed that an “economy 
measure” to consolidate unused 
facilities in their Connecticut plant 
and has deemed it necessary to close 
the St. Pete plant. 

“Our problems are in Connecticut 
and not Florida,” he said. Lambeck 
stated that the economy measure 
was needed because of a reduction 
in military procurement and a de- 
cline in propeller markets for 
Hamilton Standard. 

Hamilton Standard Division has 
been leasing its facilities from the 
city at the Maritime Base. They will 
retain ownership of a 290-acre site 
north of St. Petersburg for possible 
future needs. 















Labels that get seen! That’s what 
every successful shipper wants. 
Labels aren’t seen over the buyer's 
desk — they must be seen from a distance 
where a strong, bright label does 

the best job. 

Florida Grower Press labels are de- 
signed for the greatest visibility under 
the poorest lighting conditions. 

For labels, ‘advertising material, 
bookkeeping forms, and other printing 
needs, F GP is as ‘close as the nearest 
‘phone. Dial Tampa 8-1885 for a 
Grower representative. 

















oa STATE-WIDE SERVICE 
Ie TAMPA 

ORLANDO 

JACKSONVILLE 








Largest Chain Link 
Fence Manufacturers and 
Erectors in the Southeast 


MAIN OFFICE 
101 S. 13th St., Tampa, Florida 
PHONE TAMPA 2-4791 
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Dade County 


SOUTH DADE PLANT 
Block - Concrete - Quarry Products 


TROPICAL PLANT 
Concrete - Quarry Products 


RED ROAD PLANT 
Block - Special Block - Quarry 
Products - Precast Items 


LAKE PLANT 

Block - Concrete 

54th STREET WAREHOUSE 
Building Supplies 

MIAMI AVENUE PLANT 
Lumber - Millwork - Steel 
Mauledor 

OJUS PLANT 

Block - Concrete 

MIAMI BEACH PLANT 
Concrete 






















Broward County 
DANIA PLANT 
Concrete 


WILTON MANORS PLANT 
Concrete- Steel - Building Supplies 


PROSPECT PLANT 
Block - Quarry Products 
ROCK LAND RESERVES 


MEDLEY 
788 Acres 


PENNSUCCO AREA 
4,000 Acres 












MAULE PLANTS 






Palm Beach County 


& @ vevray PLANT 


Block - Concrete - Stee! 
Building Supplies 


3 @ HyPoLuxo PLANT 


& Concrete 
@ Park STREET PLANT 


Concrete - Steel - Building Supplies 


a is RIVIERA BEACH PLANT 
Block - Concrete - Building 
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Pumice 
PEANUT ISLAND 
6 Sand Processing 
3: RIVIERA SAND QUARRY 


JUPITER PLANT 
Block - Concrete 


s Martin County 


STUART PLANT 
Concrete - Building Supplies 


St. Lucie County 
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Maule Builds The East Coast 


JOSE FERRE 
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\ capital by the armored car full has been 
going from the mainland into Puerto Rican industry 
and business during the past several years. 

But one Jose Ferre (pronounced Ho-say Furray) 
has reversed the trend. 

He and his family have been pouring millions of 
dollars of Puerto Rican capital into the American main- 
land—southeast Florida to be exact. 


Heads Maule 


The result is that Ferre now controls and heads 
Maule Industries, Florida’s largest building supply 
firm and one of the world’s largest concrete block 
manufacturers. 

Net sales of the company in 1957 were $26,221,489 
—up from 1956 sales of $22,935,785. 

However, net earnings in 1957 of $801,945 or $1.08 
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4+ share, were down from 1956 net earnings of 
$1,142,061 or $1.53 a share. 

Ferre attributes that situation to higher labor and 
material costs coupled with price adjustments caused 
by keener competition. - 

* But he’s plenty optimistic. 

“Although there were some soft spots in the con- 
struction industry in 1957,” he said in Maule’s annual 
report, “Southern Florida is continuing to grow, and 
Maule expects to grow with the area.” 

And Maule has grown as few other Florida firms 
have since Evert Price Maule, who came to Florida 
from St. Louis in 1911, founded the Maule Company 
at Ojus—just north of Miami—in 1913. 

Then it was strictly a rock crusher operation. But 
soon Ojus rock became known all over Florida. The 
first rock used to ballast the tracks of the Florida East 
Coast Railway came from Maule quarries. 

Today Maule is a sprawling multi-million dollar 
operation with 20 plants stretching over 175 miles of 
Southeast Florida from Micco in Brevard County to 
southern Dade County. 

It has plants or rock land reserves in Brevard, 
Broward, Dade, Indian River, Martin, Palm Beach and 
St. Lucie Counties. 

And Maule provides a major portion of the con- 
crete blocks, ready mix concrete, reinforcing steel, 
precast concrete, lumber, millwork, and cement used 
by Florida builders. 


Bought in 1954 

Maule was big when Jose Ferre and his brothers 
bought control in December, 1954. But its growth 
since he became chairman of the board at that time 
has been phenomenal. 

A dynamic, dark-haired 55-year-old with a decided 
Spanish accent, Ferre is the oldest of four brothers. 
He makes his home in Miami. 

His present plans include the building of a 30-story 
office building—the Ferre Building—which would be 
Miami's tallest skyscraper. He plans to locate it on 
a section of downtown duPont Plaza which he and 
his partners paid $500,000 in cash for in 1954. 

“When I went into business in 1924,” says Ferre, 
“my father owned a foundry in Puerto Rico which 
was worth $30,000. 

“Now my brothers and I own the foundry and 
other businesses with a value of $50 million.” 


The Ferres own the only cement, only glass and 
only clay plants in Puerto Rico. They also own Puerto 
Rican paper mills, drydocks, a marine terminal, an 
iron mill, a steamship company and an asbestos pro- 
ducts firm. 

It hasn’t been easy. The story begins with an ener- 
getic father. 

Here's how Jose Ferre tells the story of his father’s 
climb; 

“He went to live in Puerto Rico when he was sev- 
enteen because his uncle thought that if he stayed in 
Cuba he would be shot in the revolution which was 
taking place. 

“His first job as a mechanic—and his last one, too— 
was in a foundry. Exactly 40 years after he got this 
first job—at $15 a week— he bought the foundry. 

“And in those 40 years he married, he had four 
sons and two daughters and he went into debt many, 
many times paying for education— his sons’ education 
and his own. 


Three Brothers 

“My three brothers went to Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology,” said Ferre, “and I went to Boston 
University. 

“Our father wanted for us, more than anything else, 
an American education. My father was an American 
long years before most Puerto Ricans even realized that 
the island was a part of the United States.” 

The thirst for knowledge was fully transmitted 
from father to son. 

In June, 1955 Jose Ferre, already a multi-million- 
aire, received his master’s degree in business adminis- 
tration from the University of Miami. Ferre attended 
the University with his son, Maurice, who was major- 
ing in engineering. 

What is the secret of the Ferre success? Family 
teamwork, says Jose. 

“Families in Puerto Rico work together and save 
together,” he explains. “And it was by this simple 
method of working and saving that we built our busi- 
ness and took on new projects and became bigger 
and more important to the sugar planters—who needed 
foundry and machine work for their sugar mills; to 
the island government—which needed our plants in 
cement, glass, paper and other materials for building a 
new Puerto Rico.” 





e Deposits 
Florida (IN THOUSANDS pi DOLLARS) PERCENT CHANGE 
31/57 2/31/56 ank 7a 
ee. 12 2 1 ? Rank Ga'n 
First National Bank 
—_ Miami 277,856,770 244,838,043 107 1] 
Florida National Bank 
SEVEN FLORIDA BANKS are Jacksonville 193,395,025 168,007,029 139 15 
rated among the 300 largest banks Atlantic National Bank 
in the nation. Nearly all made sub- Jacksonville 185,241,365 179,913,276 146 —3 
stantial gains in relative position to Barnett National Bank 
other U~ S. banks last year. Fol- Jacksonville 111,001,710 108,304,071 220 l 
lowing are relative positions: First National Bank 
Tampa 108,214,025 97,317,166 232 16 
Exchange National Bank 
Tampa 93,900,607 90,382,412 263 4 
Florida National Bank 
& Trust Co. 
Miami 90,206,696 83,125,939 279 14 
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COMPLETE WITH 
A-1 POCKETS 


SPECIAL 


C8516 STANDARD 
8x5, 16 drawers $150.00 


C1685C INSULATED 
8x5, 16 drawers $250.00 


B6422 STANDARD 
6x4, 22 drawers. $137.50 


A5322 STANDARD 
5x3, 22 drawers $130.00 


We Will Ship Subject 
To Approval on Delivery 





ommercial 
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Co. TAMPA, FLORIDA 


1904 Grand Central 
Phone 86-7301 
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RESEARCH: 


Rural County Study 


“Captures Imagination” of others 


;™ be released shortly is a report based on extended analysis 
of the industrial and trade potential of 14 counties in Northwest 
Florida, by Arthur D. Little Inc., Cambridge, Mass., consulting 
engineers. 


Raymond C. Parrott, project director for Little, reported 
that Florida, if not the first state with such a rural county pro- 
gram, has succeeded in capturing the imagination of other areas. 


“Even in New York and Chicago,” he asserted, “industrialists 
and business men are clearly interested in the obvious attempt 
of Florida and her people to develop rural as well as urban areas. 


Florida Leads South 


“Florida, known for so long as the promoter in somewhat of 
the advertising sense, is becoming known as the South’s leading 
advocate of a new approach to sound economic development, 
he said. 


Widespread interest has developed in the program in the 
Philippines where the Little firm is working with the govern- 
ment on the agricultural cooperative system, he said. 


Included in the first report will be a special study of the 
Apalachicola River system and coastal canals, looking, in part, 
toward development of foreign trade. 


The 1957 Legislature mandated the State Development 
Commission to spend $100,000 a year for two years in assisting 
the state’s industrially undeveloped areas and to report results 
to the 1959 session. 


Names Assets 


Parrott, in a preliminary report listed as available assets: low 
cost water transportation, low priced labor, specific raw materials 
and natural resources which can be utilized or upgraded, in- 
cluding oysters, seawater, wood and other forest products, Fuller's 
earth and sand and gravel; available land, incoming natural gas, 
low cost power, and climate. 


He named as liabilities varying tax assessment practices, 
little organization, general high costs of other than water trans- 
portation, areas look “down and out,” few urban areas for 
managerial residence. 


State assets were tabbed as: favorable tax picture, good 
climate, state administration interested in industrial develop- 
ment, and growing regional market. 


Opportunities are indicated, he said, in oysters, tupelo 
honey, charcoal, Fuller's earth, plastics fabrication, poultry and 
cattle raising and feeds, with a long range potential in petro- 
chemicals based on natural gas availability, direct iron-ore 
reduction, operations based on sea water (for cooling and waste, 
mineral extraction, sea weed research), and wood chemical 
research. 
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Letters... 





, 


er ee 


My reaction to the publication itself 
was that I felt you were trying to cover 
a little too much ground, and did not go 
deeply enough into any of the studies you 
were presenting. Perhaps this is merely 
a reaction to a first edition. On the other 
hand, the basic idea, the technical pro- 
duction and the overall subject matter 
very definitely appeal to me. I feel sure 
that the magazine will take hold in the 
near future and will go well. 

Sincerely, 

William D. Connolly 

First National Bank of Miami 
Miami 


As one who has personally experienced 
the many problems encountered in launch- 
ing a new magazine I doff my hat to 
you. FLORIDA TREND may be an 
infant among your publications but the 
entire concept of the magazine is cer- 
tainly one of complete maturity. Your 
first issue was excellent. 

Perhaps the most refreshing aspect of 
the editorial content was the frankness 
with which you dealt with subjects so 
often taboo in business magazines. | 
refer to the article on one of Florida’s 
major industrial and agricultural _ re- 
sources—the vast pool of negro labor so 
often overlooked in industrial planning. 
I might also add that it was a pleasure 
to read the article about the outlook for 
the plastics industry. Your reporter obvi- 
ously left off his rose colored glasses and 
in my opinion simply reported the facts. 

I look forward to your next issue and 
wish you complete success with FLOR- 
IDA TREND. 

Very truly yours, 

Bill Simpson, Jr. Advertising, Inc. 
Paul R. Park 

Creative Director 


1 am writing to enter our subscription 
for your publication and to congratulate 
you on the extremely handsome format. 

Read through the first copy the other 
night and figured from the content that 
someone has really been burning the mid- 
night oil of recent to get out such a 
comprehensive picture of the industrial 
scene in our area. 

Certainly enjoyed it and want to con- 
tinue doing so, and you are certainly to 
be congratulated on the initiative and 
imagination that has been put into this. 

Best wishes for your continued success. 

Sincerely, 

Walton Hicks, Jr., 

Vice Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
I. W. Phillips & Co. 
Tampa 


Thank you for the copy of Vol. 1, No. 
1 of “Florida Trend.” This is a hand- 
some magazine, and I hope you make a 
success of it. The comparative statistics 
are well handled (“Negro Labor Force,” 
“Tax Picture,” etc.) 

You might have fun with a “Facts and 
Fallacies” piece based on the Development 
Commission article, which was particularly 
well titled. 

For example, Florida did not break all 
its previous records for industrial expan- 
sion in 1956 and again in 1957, and 
during those two years it added 22.8 
thousand to average monthly employment 
in manufacturing, which looks a little at 
odds with the “50,000 new manufactur- 
ing jobs” figure. To get 50,000 added 
jobs in manufacturing, it would be neces- 
sary to go back to early 1952. 

Manufacturing employment is about 
holding its own in the incréase in total 
nonagricultural employment. In 1952, 
manufacturing employment stood at 14.4% 
of the total, in 1954 it had risen to 14.7%, 
and it has now dropped back to 14.2%, 
holding about steady for 1956-57. 

Good luck. Let us know if we 
help—we have pretty decent 


files. 


can 
research 


Sincerely, 

Frederick H. Bair, ]r. 

Editor, Florida Planning 
and Development 

Auburndale 


. . . To acknowledge my first copy of 
TREND and to express my personal 
appreciation for the goal set and the 
superb outcome. 

You have, in my opinion, filled a gap 
of long standing in presenting the Florida 
picture on a broad-scope basis. 

From a_ research standpoint alone I 
can easily envision where your publication 
will be a “must” in business libraries 
throughout the State of Florida. 

Best of luck with your future growth. 

Cordially, 

E. J. Thayer 
Director 

Public Relations 
Tally Embry, Inc. 
Miami 


Congratulations on the “launching” of 
your new publication. 
We find your first issue interesting and 
attractive. 
Best wishes for every success. 
Sincerely, 
Louis Benito 
Louis Benito Advertising 
Tampa 


. . I like it! Very much! 

It’s a job well done and you deserve 

plenty of credit and congratulations. 
I suppose the most important thing is 
that it is appealing. I’m a layman so far 
as Florida business is concerned and it 
held my attention—and if it could do 
that to me, I’m sure it would have even 
a far better appeal to the actual business 
executive. 

Your choice of articles was excellent! 
| thought the one on Negro Labor was 
interesting and eye-opening, but the one 
on taxes was tops with me. 

Your (TREND’S) third major achieve- 
ment was your use of graphs, or illustra- 
tions rather than flooding your stories with 
pictures. The map of Florida in the Negro 
Labor story was half the thing . . . it helps, 
permits the reader to grasp the whole 
situation almost instantly. 

Your short, one paragraph news bits 
gave punch to the magazine. It widens 
your horizon of information and greatly 
contributes to the appeal... . ; 

Mike Shershin 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 


My congratulations to you on_ the 
launching of your new magazine, FLOR- 
IDA TREND, and I certainly wish you 
all good luck and great success. 

Sincerely, 

Frank S. Wright 

Public Relations Counselor 
Miami 


I enjoyed reading it very much. 
The type is clear and the paper good 
grade. You have a good distribution of 
subjects. I especially liked the cover. The 
tax material is well presented. . . 
Sincerely, 

Mrs. Lois B. Wood 

Business Research Correspondent 
Industrial Services Division 
Tallahassee 


I would like to add my congratulations 
on your first issue of TREND. The lay- 
out, format, and content are all excellent. 
Your magazine fills a real need and will, 
I am sure, meet with deserved success. 

Please call on us at any time if we can 
be of help with photographs, facts, or 
figures concerning our particular business 
or electronics in general. We would be 
happy to be of assistance. 

Very truly yours, 

Hal Gettings, Manager 

Contract Information 
and Publicity 

Radiations, Inc. 

Melbourne 
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Executive Package 


Treno has something to inspire every executive in your organization. 
Don’t fail to reap the full benefits of this magazine's wealth of 
information. Make reading TREND easier for your entire management 
force. A better informed executive is a more valuable executive. 
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... Talk & Predictions | 





‘ 


“THESE BIG CHAIN STORES 
are choking the little man and run. 


ning him out of business,” Commis. J 


sioner Louis M. J. Eisner told his 
colleagues on the Key West City 
Commission recently. 


complained to him that the chain 


( 


Eisner said several merchants had 


stores are enjoying a “monopoly” 


under a blanket licensing system 
requiring only one license for the 
entire chain. 


When Eisner made a motion that ‘ 


the city’s licensing practices be 
investigated the motion failed for 
lack of a second. 


“INVENTORY REDUCTIONS by 
users of paper and paper products 
should create an upturn in orders 
by not later than midyear,” says Roy 
K. Ferguson, board chairman, St. 
Regis Paper Co., Jacksonville. “Buy- 
ers have been increasing the size of 
orders, unfilled orders have increased 
by 10%, and customers are now ask- 
ing for immediate deliveries.” 

Predicting that the paper industry 
will have used up its U.S. capacity 
by 1960-65, Ferguson says $3 million 
will be needed for the industry's 
expansion. Only St. Regis expansion 
foreseen presently is their acquire- 
ment of Growers Container Corp. 
Feeling that they currently have 
adequate timber reserves, the firm 
expects to curtail timber acquisition 
in 1958. 


FUNDAMENTALLY THE na- 
tion’s economy is in good shape, H. 
Bruce Palmer of Newark, 48-year 
old president of Mutual Benefit Life, 
the nation’s 12th largest insurance 
firm, told 150 general agents in 
Miami Beach recently. 

“But by pessimism and by a con- 
tinuance of a buyers’ strike, we 
could go into a prolonged recession— 
or even a depression,” he warned. 

Calling for “a more effective use 
of our distribution system,” Palmer 
added, “We have got to go into 
hard selling in all lines of business.” 


A BID OF 4.0895 per cent net 
to Florida Power and Light Co. was 
bid by a syndicate headed by Mer- 
rill, Lynch, Pearce, Fenner and 
Smith and Kidder, Peabody and Co. 
on the power firm’s $20 million first 
mortgage bond issue. 
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f UNEMPLOYMENT FUND NOT IN DANGER — Because of a 1957 state law urged hy employers who pay the 


had taxes that provide the fund, there is little danger to stability of the state unemployment compensation 

— fund, according to the State Industrial Commission. 

poly rae? | 
stem 4 The fund is kept on a pay as you go basis with the reserve at a level of between 4 and 5 per cent of | 


- the 3 the state's total taxable payroll. If the fund drops below 4 per cent, taxes paid by employers will be 
increased. If it goes above 5 per cent, they will be reduced. 


_— 


that 


be IF YOU DON’T LIKE OYSTERS, HOW ABOUT CLAMS?— Nearly half a million clams, possibly the means for 
| for rebuilding a profitable Florida industry, were brought from Connecticut to Tallahassee in a brief case. 
Dr. Victor L. Loosanoff, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service biolozist, made the trip by plane, then drove to 

the Florida State University Oceanographic Institute on the Gulf of Mexico south of the capital. 





S by L The minute clams are being placed on selected bottom areas, their survival and growth to be observed 
lucts ff for a year. Dr. Loosanoff in the shellfish laboratory in Milford, Conn., raises hard shell clams from egg to 
dieat i adulthood. The clams are expected to grow rapidly in the warm Gulf waters. In the north their growth 
Res : is slowed by hibernation during part of the winter. 
_ StF Some of the transplanted clams will be placed in wire covered boxes and others will be left unprotected 
oy! to study survival difference. 
re 0 
ased ) 
ask- | RAILROADS AWAIT LOWER RATE DECISION —Southern Railway, Louisville and Nashville Railroad Co. 

' and the Norfolk and Western Railway are awaiting a ruling from Interstate Commerce Commission on 
istry ' their petition for lower rates for soft coal shipments to Florida in order to compete with fuel oil 
acity distributors and barge companies which move coal from Western Kentucky to the Tampa area via the 
llion Mississippi River and Gulf of Mexico. : 
wis Most rail hauled coal comes from Eastern Kentucky, Alabama, Tennessee and Southwest Virginia at an : 
otal average cost of about $8.80 per ton compared with $7.79 via barge. A rate reduction of about $1.65 a ton & 
is sought. p 
/OIp. \¢ 
have F : 
es: FREIGHT CHARGES NOT SUBJECT TO SALES TAX -— Freight and transportation charges paid to bring 3 


property in to Florida for use in Florida is not a part of the purchase price and therefore is not subject to 
sales and use tax, according to decision of Leon County Circuit Judge W. May Walker. 


He has ordered State Comptroller Ray Green to refund $1,822 in sales and use taxes improperly collected 





na- | from American Can Co. of New Jersey in 1954. The court held that the freight and transportation 
» | charges were incurred after the property was purchased and therefore were not a part of the purchase 
year transaction. 
Life, | 
ance | 
a. FLORIDA HIGHWAY TRAFFIC TRIPLES — The number of passenger cars on Florida highways has tripled 
} since World War II. Mrs. Ina S. Thompson, state motor vehicle commissioner, reports 1,699,430 
con- registered last year, or one car for every 2.3 persons, a ratio equaled only by Nevada and California. Add to 
we these the million or so tourist vehicles for the true Florida traffic picture. 
Oon— jf 
d. 
J NORTHWEST INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL EVIDENT — While only about half finished, a study of Northwest 
ae. Florida industrial potential by a research firm has already disclosed as possibilities for economic 
into development of the area: oysters, tupelo honey, charcoal, Fuller’s earth, plastics fabrication, poultry and 
ben ! cattle raising and livestock feeds. | 


Long range possibilities listed by Arthur D. Little, Inc., for 14 rural counties include petro-chemicals, 
direct iron ore reduction, wood chemical and operations based on sea water such as seaweed and mineral 
net extraction. (See story on page 28) 
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MILLER BUILDS THE FINEST 


SEMI-TRAILER UNIT CONSTRUCTED 
FOR THE COMMON CARRIER 


President John Reardon tells why 
TAMIAMI FREIGHTWAYS bought Miller Trailers... 


“These trailers conform to Tamiami Freightways' specifications in rug- 
gedness of construction and the use of fine materials. Among the features 
which. influenced me were the complete waterproofing tests given these 
trailers before delivery and the increased cubic capacity. | believe our 
maintenance costs will be low and this combined with greater carrying 
capacity will make our purchase of Miller Trailers a profitable one.” 


UNIVERSITY OF WIANT 
CORAL GABLES FLA 


Write or Telephone Collect NOW for complete details on 
how Miller Trailers can improve your operation and give you custom 
made details at less cost than other standard all-purpose trailers. 
You save by buying direct from Miller, one of the South's largest 
TRAILERS. INC. trailer manufacturers. ss 


. \ 
Bradenton, . 
ee Mag Florida . Established 1936 


S b S 
MANUFACTURERS OF COMMERCIAL SEMI TRAILERS AND TRUCK BODIES 


OR CONTACT YOUR NEAREST MILLER BRANCH 


JACKSONVILLE MIAMI TA LAND ORLANDO 
2952 Strickland St. 5575 N. W. 27th Avenue §3305 E. Hilleboro Avenue 2025" W. gon Bivd. | 3404 W. Colonial Ave. 
Phone Evergreen 8-6551] Phone Newton 5-0354 Phone 36-3971 Phone Mutual 5-0211 Phone Garden 2-6157 








